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THE DEAD MAIDEN. 


W. BRAILSFORD. 

Strew flowers here, 

Never mourn beside her bier ; 
She was very young and fair, 
Small communion had with care ; 
In nner blue eyes dwelt such love 
Of the glorious heavens above, 
That she seemed a worshipper 
Of each brightly beaming star ; 
Woods and fields, and leafy dell, 
Shaded lane, and mossy cell, 

To her simple heart were dear, 
Loving in its own sweet sphere. 


Do not weep 

For this angel so asleep! 

See! a smile is on her face, 

As it found her praying grace ; 
Never sorrow came a-near, 

Never anguish caused a tear ; 

But the flowers of her mind ¢ 
Were of life’s first hues combined ; 
Blooming, fresh, and very fair, 

As these stainless features are; 

Oh, be sure aliving Spring 
Quickened in this silent thing. 


Never sigh,— 

It was best that she should die ; 
So to perish, so to part, 

With the godlike in her heart; 

So to leave the world beneath, 
Fearless at the touch of Death ; 
Sut with thoughts of calm repose, 
As the summer flowers close, 
Silently her life has past— 

We have loved her to the last ; 
O’er her calm and tranquil end 
Manhood in his pride might bend. 


Never turn 
From these cold remains, but learn 
How her gentle life was spent, 
In a short embodiment 
Of all sweetest natures, blent 
With a blessed true content. 
Earth hath lessons yet to spare, 
Storied greatness ever rare ; 
But this cold unpainted clay 
Highest teaching can convey. 
Never moan, or weep, or sigh ; 
Let her.slumber quietly. 
—@———_ 


THE LETTERS AND DISPATCHES OF 
NAPOLEON. 
From Tait's Magazine. 
The Bonaparte Letters and Dispatches, Secret, Confidential, and Official ; 
from the original in his Private Cabinet. Volumes I. and I]. Octavo. 
London: Saunders & Otley. 


This, from its title, would claim to be one of the most extraordinary 


books that the English world ever received. Though the editor, a de- 


cided Anti-Jacobin, if not an Anti-Gallicav, chooses to be anonymous, 
there is no reason whatever to question the authenticity of the letters. 


Though there were no other testimony, they bear intrinsic evidence of 


being in truth the letters of Napoleon to the Directory, and of Massena, 
Augereau, and the other republican generals to the General-in-Chief, and 
of Carnot, in name of the Executive Directory, and written for the guid- 
auce of the young Commander iu-Chief of the army. It was the Army 
of Italy, and the correspeudence commences with the opening of the 
brilliant campaigu of 1796. Having warned our readers that the anony- 
mous editer is the very opposite of a Bonapartist, though he does justice 
to the extraordinary genius of Napoleon, we shall let him open his own 
case, remarking that his opinions, though extreme, are not always unjust. 

_“ Had any other combination of circumstances thrown Napoleon into a 
different career, it can scarcely be doubted that, whatever it might have 


been, he would have acquired the highest distinction to which it was | 


capable of leading. He would have shone had he been a statesman, a 
diplomatist, an actor, and nothing more. History has industriously de- 


duced the prominent features of his character from his actions, but many | 


minute traits have escaped its observation. Both are sketched by his 
own band unreservedly in this work, which contains the secret and offi- 
cial correspondence of this remarkable man, during what may be termed 
his apprenticeship to power, the years between his appointment to the 


with it, whether it may be expedient to give it in the sequel to the Pied- 
montese, either as a reward forthe efforts which we may have induced 


that he was Intrusted by the Directory with sufficient authority to re- 
press and punish the excesses of his soldiers; and this he possessed, but A ; 
without using it, as the complaints of his own generals prove. Napoleon | it to make for assisting us in that conquest, or as an indemnity for the de- 
wished to be popular with the soldiers, and already understood the grand | partments of Mont Blanc and the Maritime Alps, constitutionally incorpo- 
game opening before him. Before he had been a month at the head of | rated with the French Republic. Drive back the pee to the moun- 
the army, we find General Laharpe, a brave Swiss and a sincere Repub- | tains of the Tyrol, and put him in dread of finding himself forced there.’ 
lican, wh commanded one of the divisions, thus remonstrating with his Highly praising the plan of operations projected by the impetuous youn 
Commander-in-Chief:— general, Carnot points out its difficulties, and sketches his own plan an 
“ The boundless licentiousness to which the troops give themselves up, | the manner in which the government of each Italian State is to be dealt 
and which cannot be remedied, because we have not a right to order a/ with. Lucca was to be conciliated ; Genoa and Leghorn temporised with 
scoundrel to be shot, is hurrying us into ruin, dishonouring us, and pre- in the meantime, but the former made to furnish provisions and transport 
paring for us the most cruel reverses. As my character for firmness will | for the French troops, “ leaving the mode of reimbursement to be settled 
not permit me to witness such things, much less to tolerate them, there | afterwards;” and further— 
is but one course for me to take, that of retiring. In consequence, Gene- 
ral, I beg you to accept my resignation, and to send an officer to take the | to raise a loan in the city of Genoa, but we must beware of harassing it. 
command intrusted to me; for 1 would rather dig the ground for a liveli- 


We will make it sensible that we are more generous than our enemies, 
ey a be at the head of men who are worse than were the Vandals | who proposed to deliver it up to the King of Sardinia. We will demand 
of old.” 


| in such a manner as not to be refused, that every thing belonging to our 
The French army advanced, discipline was partly restored, and in | enemies, especially the English, as well in the port and city of Genoa as 
about ten days from the date of Laharpe’s letter, we find Bonaparte ad- | in the rest of the territories of that Republic, shall be immediately put into 
dressing the Executive Directory. It was Carnot who, at this time, con- | our hands. We will insist on the sequestration of the property and funds 
veyed to the Oonsmsanderin-Obiet itsorders and instructions in long | of the merchants and the private persons of the country who make war 
epistles, to which Napoleon replied with-pith and brevity, sending along | upon us, and the Genoese Government shall answer for the fidelity of the 
with the report of his military progress, all manner of suggestions for the | sequestration. We will continue to give in exchange for what Genoa 
guidance of the Directory or its master-spirit, Carnot, in its dealings with | shall supply us with, bonds of redemption, to be treated ot at the general 
the Italian States. Thus characteristically he writes on the 26th April, | peace. Lastly, we shall require all emigrants, without exception, to be 
1796, when he had been but a very short time at the head of the army of | expelled from the territories of Genoa and Tuscany, as you have, no doubt, 
Italy— caused them to be expelied from the part of Piedmont which you occupy, 
“The city of Coni has just been occupied by our troops. There was | 12 case ee have been beld enough to remain there. hy 
in it a garrison of 5000 men. _ “ As to the course to be pursued in regard to the Duke of Parma, it is 
“ T cannot doubt that you will approve my conduct, since it is one wing | Just that he should pay for his infatuation in not detaching himself from 
of an army that agrees to a suspension of arms, to give me time to beat | the coalition. His territories must sup ly us with all that we have need 
the other. It is a king who puts himself absolutely into my power, of, and with money into the bargain: but our Connexion with Spain en- 
by giving me three of his strongest fortresses, and the richest half of his | Joms us not to make any useless devastation there, and to spare his coun- 
dominions. try much more than the other possessions of our enemies. It is the Mi- 
“You may dictate, like a master, peace to the King of Sardinia. I beg lanese most especially that we must not spare. — Raise their contributions 
of you not to forget the little island of 8:. Pierre, which will be more use- | 1! specie immediately, and during the first panic which the approach of 
ful to us by and bye than Corsica and Sardinia put together. our arms will excite; and let the eye of economy superintend the a li- 
“Tf you grant him the portion of the Milanese, which I am about to | cation of them. The canals and the great public establishments of this 
conquer, it must be upon condition that he shall send 15,000 men to | country, which we shall not keep up, must teel somewhat of the effects of 
second us, and to guard that country after we have made ourselves mas- | War; but be pradent.” 
ters of it. Meanwhile, I shall cross the Adige with your army, and en-| This communication justifies the accusations of the Editor, when he 
ter Germany by the Tyrol. * * * charges the Directory with rapacity, and with concerting a regular system 
“My columns are in march; Beaulieu in flight: I hope tocatch him. | of “ rapine and spoliation unheard of in the history of civilised nations.” 
I will impose some millions of contribution on the Duke of Parma: he | Venice was to be treated as a neutral power, but not as a friendly power. 
shall be forced to make propositions of peace to you. Be uot in a hurry, | “ It has done nothing to deserve our kindness.” A great difficulty, if not 
that I may be intime to make him pay the costs of the campaign, provi- | the greatest, was treating with the Roman States. Some members of the 
sion our magazines, and rehorse our carriages at his expense. Executive Directory would at once have annihilated the Popedom, with 
“If you will not make peace with the King of Sardinia, if your intention the Pope; other Republican statesmen counselled the formation of three 
is to dethrone him, you must amuse him for a few decades, and give me | small republics out of the States of the Pope—republics being then “ the 
notice immediately. I will get possession of Valenza, and march upon | order of the day.” The generals, in this and in other instances, proved 
Turin. ; themselves better statesmen than those whose proper business was state- 
“I will send 12,000 men upon Rome, when I have beaten Beaulieu and | craft. By anticipation, Carnot had warily suggested, that if Rome made 
obliged him to recross the Adige; when I shall be sure that you grant | advances to the victorious invaders, all Europe should be — of the 
peace to the King of Sardinia, and you send me part of the army of the | fact, and the newly-begotten friendship, by “the Pope ordering public 
Alps. 2 prayers to be made for the success and prosperity of the French Repub- 
“ As for Genoa, I think you ought to demand of it 15,000,000, as indem- | lic.” But Carnot did not stop with this projected seething of the kid 
nities for frigates and vessels taken in its ports, and insist that those who | in its mother’s milk. He added, in his confidential letter to Napoleon— 
caused the Modeste to be burned, and called in the Austrians, shall be} —« gome of his beautiful monuments, his statues, his pictures, his me- 
| tried as traitors to the ae If you charge me with these matters, dals, his libraries, his bronzes, his Madonnas of silver, ot even his bells, 
which you will keep profoundly secret, I will find means to do all that | yj) indemnify us for the expense occasioned by the visit that you will 
| you can desire. have paid him. In case the Court uf Naples, alarmed at your approach, 


. should cause proposals to be made to France, it must be required to deli- 
have now a mass of the correspondence of the Generals-of-Division, re-| ver up to us immediately the ships and everything belonging: to the na- 
| 

| 


—— 





“ Itis likewise after the expedition to Leghorn that we shall endeavour 


























This looks like the bold commencement of a fortunate career. We 


porting progress to their chief, and many of his letters to the Commander- | tions at war with us.” 

in-Chief of the army of the King of Sardinia. The French army still ad- | 
| vanced; the Po was crossed, “ the second campaign was begun,” and | very jetter. But the Popedom, and the power of his Holiness, were not 
| Bonaparte writes to Citizen Carnot exultingly -— ut once annihilated. Bonaparte already new mankind, and the power of 
|. “ Beaulieu is disconcerted. He calculates very ill, and constantly falls | religious feeling, whatever the religion may be in which men have been 
| into the snares that are laid for him. Perhaps he meant to give battle; | bred ; which is rooted in their hearts, and has taken hold of their imagi- 
for that man has the daring of madness and not that of genius; but the! nation; the religion oftheir fathers, their country, and their childhood— 


It is but too well known that these hints, or orders, were fulfilled to the 


| 6000 men who were forced, yesterday, to cross the Adda, and who were | whether it be that of Catholic, Jew or Mahommedan. Besides, there 
| defeated, will weaken him much. Another victory, and we are masters | were already symptoms of immediate re-action even in France itself; and, 
of Italy. 


| though still dating his letters by the new Republican calendar, he saw 
‘Lhe | that France was again becoming Roman Catholic. It was, therefore, too 
The moment | late, although it had even been safe—three years too late—to crush and 
We cease our movements, we shall new-clothe the army; it is still in a| destroy the Bishop of Rome, as if he had been the ordinary sovereign of a 


| “have granted a suspension of arms to the Duke of Parma. 
| Duke of Modena is sending me plenipotentiaries. * * * 


| frightful state ; but all are getting fat. The soldiers eat nothing but Ge- | petty principality, and the politic young general of the republic became 
| ncese bread, good meat aud in quantity, good wine, &c. Discipline is | the protector of the Holy See. “ Bonaparte,” says our editor, 
| becoming re-established from day to day; but it is often necessary to|  « 4 ware of the boundless influence of the Pope and the popish clerg 
shoot, for there are intractable men who cannot command themselves. | over all the Catholics, had for some time taken pains to gain their good mit 4 
“What we have taken from the enemy is incalculable. We have the | —perhaps foreseeing, in those prophetic visions which might already 
| effects of hospitals for 15,000 sick, several magazines of corn, flour, &e. | have begun to float before his imagination, to what advantage that in- 
— more men you send me, the more easily I shall be able to feed | fluence might some day be employed.” : ~ 
them. a 


“Tam despatching to you twenty pictures by the first masters, Correg- | No long time had elapsed, when victory having given France the power 

gin and Michael Angelo | to dictate, he sought to renew friendly relations with the hitherto refrac- 

gio and ! ngelo, ; . ° : share! : frig e - : 
“ T owe you particular thanks for the attentions which you are pleased | ry court of Rome. Cacualt, the agent or the envoy of the Republic, 


command of an army and h‘s usurpation of the government, to the heads | t® pay to my wife. I recommend her to you. She isa sincere patriot, | was still at Rome, and had stated to Napoleon that the difficulty of des- 


of which he had ever professed the greatest deference. 
“In these letters, not intended to meet the public eye, he has laid bare 


the sentiments and motives which influenced his actions during the busy | Paris. That will not come amiss for the army of the Rhine.” 


years over which they extend, and thus raised a monumentum ere peren- 
uius—a monument more imperishable than that designed to cover his 
ashes in the capital of what was once his mighty empire. They display 
his unrivalled judgment, sagacity, foresight, and discrimination—his in- 


de 


uutest circumstances, without which the success of the most ably com- 
bined plans may be endangered. But the monument, like a medal, has 
‘ts reverse, There we discover the recklessness of the means employed 

r accomplishing ends—the duplicity, fraud, hypocrisy, perfidy, rapacity, 


cruelty, which cast a shade over those higher qualities that would excite | 


‘amixed admiration, but for the purposes to which they were applied.” 
We do not pretend to give any analysis of this work, which is of so 
choos mene a character as to render system impossible. The editor 
~~ ; 00 successfully that the morale of the French army has always 
L en bad, and that the troops were quite as ferocious and reckless under 
seey 5 jan ooh Minister, Louvois, as under Napoleon and the Direc- 
Seeman nal ~ ada sane flagitious character was applicable to the French 
ers proved " wo CuMNaRGeTS in the Seven Years’ War, when the deliver- 
Seiitin ol . prostes scourge to their allies than the open enemy. The 
beet heaed ih og 7 po = | the same complaints which have since 
pa ay Spain, Portugal, and every country traversed by French 
take sr of Gene ral Bonaparte for the eXcesses of the army 
ita om Bek ve Complete, if at all deserved, unless it were shown 


| and I love her to distraction. 








fatigable perseverance, activity, industry, and that attention to the mi- | 


| troying “ the colossus of Rome” might not be so great as was imagined, 
“ Thope, if things go on well, to be able to send you a dozen millions | by “ going coolly ab yatit, and take nothing from the priests but the tem 

| poral government.” Bonaparte was again the better statesman. He re- 

te Yan M ey M 4 ™ . sh15 ». 
There is much to ponder in this letter, and not less in the reply of Car- bs ts ahem. peta renyer wpetinen gm Aw yo ace, ea 
not, in name of the Executive Directory. Among lesser matters, he thus | » © om : ye ea, x ? a 7 
ed Ape S force of arms or amicable treaty: and he continues :— 
c _ 


‘ ea . | Wishing to give the Pepe a mar 2 desire re i 
“At the moment that the Directory is writing, you are, no doubt, inthe | _ nO 8 ope a mark of the desire I have to see this long 
; ee ie ah eth Dagghesae | war terminated, and an end put to the calamities which afflict human 
| Milanese. May the lucky destinies of the Republic have carried thither - ete — : 
- J, ; nature, I offer in an honourable manner stiil to save his honour and the 
some French columns, before the Austrian has been able to recross the } idea ‘ . 
i : ; “ os ails Pr read of religion. You may assure him verbally that I have always been 
Po! May they place you ina situation to cut off his direct communication against the treaty thet hes been tremeséd 0 1 amy t the 
with Milan and the court of Vienna! Your letter of the 9th expresses the manner of onendediae ; that it 7 “yn nse ~ = of = oe ti 1 “f and 
| intention of marching on the 10th against Beaulieu. Youwill havedriven | 0 i aoe wh ear’ Beds wes gene Pree. 9 gereoney~ , 
, : at , activity | repeated applications that the directory has charged me to open the way 
| him before you. Do not lose sight of him for a moment. Your activity | to a new negotiation. J more ambitious to be the savi fthe Hol 
| and the utmost celerity in your marches can alone annihilate the Austrian | See hin sey theaite ae .s am more ambitious to be the saviour 0 e y 
| army, which must be destroyed. March! no fatal repose! There are yet | ~~" Sa res P iF P _ 
laurels left for you to gather; and it will be all over with the remnants of | Here again, the young soldier manifested tMat extraordinary and hcl 
| the perfidious coalition, if you follow up, as you declare it to be your in- | Clous capacity for statesmanship which gave earne st of his _— gre at- 
tention to do, the advantages given to us by the splendid victories of the | 288. In the meanwhile, with the counsels of Carnot for his gui apes 80 
Republican army which youcommand. .* * * far as he felt it convenient to follow them, he was overrunuing Italy Piva 
“ The powers of Italy call us towards your right, ¢'tizen-general, and commended, as he advanced, “ to strike, and strike hard, he followin, 
this course must rid us of the perfidious Kinglish, so long masters of the duty, to pillage without scruple. One might smile cies @ = ht a 
| Mediterranean. It must likewise enable us to recover Corsica, and to | order, if ndignation permitted, on such a subject, one light thougnt; 
| wrest those French departments from the ambitious house of Brunswick- 
Lineburg, which has so proudly established itself in them. Such are the : c 
sentimeuts of the Directory on this | eal: ’ command. To them Italy owes, in a great measure, its wealth and its 
“ First, effect the conquest of the Milanese, whether it be destined to re- | fume ; but the time is come when their reign must be transferred to 
| turn to the house of Austria, as a necessary cession for securing our peace } France, in order to establish and embellish that of liberty. The Na- 


“ The Executive Directory is persuaded, citizen-general, that con- 
sider the glory of the fine arts as attached to that of the army which yoo 
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tional Museum must contain the most celebrated productions of all the 
arts, and you will not neglect to enrich it with those which await the 
present conquests of the army of Italy, and the future ones which are yet 
reserved for it. This glorious campaign, while placing the Republic in a 
condition to give peace to its ecemies, must also repair the ravages of Van- 
dalism iu its own bosom, and combine with the splendour of military 
trophies the charm of the beneficent and cheering arts. 

“The Executive Directory, therefore, invites you, citizen-general, to 
choose one or several artists, to select aud transmit to Paris the most va- 
luable objects of this kind, and to give precise orders for the enlightened 
execution of these dispositions, concerning which it wishes you to re- 
port. “ Carnot.” 

We see none of the general’s letters in reply to such requisitions ; but 
it appears that he did not neglect Carnot’s orders. From Parma, an agent 
writes to him :-— 


« [lose no time in sending back vour courier, and replying to your let- 


terof the 27th. The celebrated picture of St. Jerome, by Correggio, 
with the four best that could be found here, wili be packed to-morrow, 


and sent to Tortona. As for the others, | repeat to you that it is indis- 
pensable, if you would make a good selection, that you would send me 
some connoisseur from Milan, for I might be deceived, knowing nothing 
of painting, and having no one to consult.” 


The ever-memorable Bridge of Lodi had been passed, and the fate of 
Italy decided. We find little on the subject from Bonaparte to the Di- 
rectory. The official bulletins managed all that; but Carnot, become for 
the moment an enthusiast, thus greets the victors:— 


“ Immortal glory to the victors of Lodi! Honour to the general-in- 
chief, who prepared for the daring attack of the bridge of that town, by 
going through the ranks of the French warriors, and exposing himself to 
the most murderous fire of the enemy and disposing everything for vic- 
tory! Honeur to the intrepid Berthier, who rushed on at the head ofthat 
fierce and formidable han «th columm which overturned and overthrew 
theenemy! Honour to Generals Massena, Cervoni, Dallemagne, to the 
chiefs of Brigade, Saluce, Dupas, Sugni, to adjutant-major Toiret, of the 

renadiers! Glory to the gallant second battalion of carbineers, to 
those victorious grenadiers who decided the issue of the battle! Glory 
to the brave division commanded by General Augereat! Glory to the 
commissioner of the government Sallicetti! 

“« Ye have conquered, French Republicans, ye have saved your coun- 
try, ye are consolidating the Republic.” 

Oue may forgive, nay, sympathize, with what follows :—* Ye are anni- 
hilating that monstrous coalition which would have swallowed us up.” 

But we cannot pretend to give any adequate account of this remark- 
able correspondence, though confining ourselves to the letters of the two 
principal personages, Carnot and Bonaparte; so, with one or two more 
significant extracts, we must conclude our notice of a work which de- 
mands much closer and fuller examination. 

The head-quarters ofthe French army were now at Milan, and the 
Italian States read, one by one, their coming tute. The Venetians were 
to suffer for their tardiness, or lukewarmness in the cause of the French 
Republic ; between whom and the Austrians, they were placed in no 
little perplexity. They had permitted, Bonaparte alleged, Beaulieu to 
occupy a fortress ; though in this instance the accusation was like that of 
the wolfto the lamb, who had drunk of the stream beneath the place 
where the wolf lapped. Bonaparte says: 

‘From a conversation which I had this morning with M. Azara, minis- 
ter of Spain, seut by the Pope, it appeared to me that he had orders to of- 
fer us contributions. I shall soon be at Bologna. Is it your pleasure that 
I should then accept from the Pope, as the price of an armistice, twenty- 
five millions of contributions in cash, five millions in kind, three hundred 
pictures, statues, and manuscripts im proportion, and that I insist on the 
release of all patriots confined tor revolutiouary acts? 1 shall have sutti- 
cient time to receive your orders, since I shall not be at Bologna for these 
ten or fifteen days.” * ; : : 


“ As soon as | was appriesd that the Austrians were at VPeschiera, | 
knew that not a moment was to be lost in investing the pl ace and depriv- 
ing the enemy of the means of provisioning it. A tew days’ delay would 
have entailed upon mea siege of three montis. The battle of Borzhetto 
and the passage ol the Mincio put that place int our hands two days 
afterwards. ‘The proveditor came in great haste to justity himself: | 
gave him a very iil rece pti yn. { declared that I should march to Venice, 
to « omplain i person to the senate of sucha maniiest treache ry. While 
we were talking, Massena had orders to enter Verona at whatever cost. 


The alarm at Venice wasextreme. The Archduke of Milan, who was 


there, immediately fled t 
‘The seuate ot 


») Germany. 
Venice has just sent to me two sages of the council, to 
ascertain detinitively how matters stand. L[ repeated my complaints to 
them; I also referred to the reception given to Monsieur; 1 told them 
and that I 
that, when I left Paris, you 
expected to find in the republic of Venice an ally faithful to principles; 
that it was not without regret that their conduct in regard to Peschiera 
had obliged me to think otherwise; that at any rate, I believed that this 
would be a storm which it would be possible for the envoy of the senate 
to lay. Meanwhile, they agree with the best 
every thing necessary for the ariny. 

= If yo “yr pian 4 to 
provided this sort of ruplure., You might demand it in way of in- 
demnity for the battle of Borghetto, which [ was obliged to fight in order 
to take that place. If you have more decided inteations, L think you 


that, for the rest, | had given you an account of every thing, 
knew not how you would take the matter : 


grace to supply us with 


ctract five or svt millions from Veni 3 Thav pur pe sely 


for you. 


_ She Albion, 
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Miot, minister of the French Republic at Florence, who will be able to 
give him useful information. 

_ “He will protect the consul in the interesting operation with which he 
is charged : eing the first agent of the Republic at Leghorn, he will at- 
tend to all the interests of the Republic, and report to me on all the 
abuses which it may not depend on him to repress. 

“ He will live in suitable style. He will frequently have at hie table 
the officers of the graud-duke and the consuls of the foreign powers: an 
allowance shall be granted to him for extraordinary expenses. 

‘He will appoint an officer to superintend the harbour: he will ap- 
point a commandant of each fort; he will keep privateers under asevere | 
discipline, and see to it that they respect the neutral fiag, especially the | 
Spanish. He will have daily accounts rendered to him of the reports of | 
the sentries; he will inform me regularly of all that passes in the coun- 
try where he is, and send me a report of all news from Corsica that 
reaches him. He will write to the imperial fiefs around the city to in- 
duce them to recognise the Republic, and he will acquaint me with the 
number of those tiefs, their population, their wealth, and the spirit 
which animates them. He will keep up severe discipline among his 
troops: he will make a point of having all the soldiers in barracks, and 
not allowing any one, from the general to the lowest émployé, to lodge at 
any inhabitant’s.” . 

The penetration and sagacity of Bonaparte, at this early stage of his 
career, are shown in his estimate of his Generals. It is thus he reports 
of them to the Directory :— 

“JT think it useful, citizens Directors, to give you my opinion of the 
generals employed in this army. You will see that there are very few 
who can be of service to me. 

“‘ Berthier—Talents, courage, character—everything in his favour. 

“Augereau—A great deal of character, courage, firmness, activity, 
habit of war; is beloved by the soldiers, lucky in his operations. 

** Massena—Active, indefatigable, daring; has quickness of apprelen- 
tion and promptness in decision. 

“ Serrurier—Fights like a soldier, takes nothing upon himself, firm, | 
has not a very good opinion of his troops ; is ill. 

“ Despinois—Soft, without activity, without daring, bas not fighting 
habits, is not liked by the soldiers, does not fight at their head ; has, for 


‘can imagine. 





the rest, hauteur, intelligence, aud sound political principles: fit to com- 
mand in the interior. 
“ Sauret—Good, very good soldier, but not enlightened enough to be 
general; not lucky. 
“ Abatucci—Not fit to command fifty men. 
“ Garnier, Meunier, Casabianca—Incapable; uot fit to command a bat- | 
talion in so active and so serious a war as this. 
‘“‘ Macquart—A brave man, no talents, fiery. 
“ Gauthier—Fit for an office (bureau); never was engaged in war. | 
“ Vaubois and Sahuguet were employed in the fortresses : I have trans- 
ferred them tu the army: [ shall learn to appreciate them; they have 
both acquitted themselves extremely well of the commissions that I | 
have hitherto given them; but the example of General Despinois, who | 
was all right at Milan, and all wrong at the head of his division, orders 
me to judge of men by their actions.” | 


We meet with one solitary instance of good nature in Bonaparte’s | 
correspondence. He addressed five lines to the French Minister at 
Basle, desiring him to attempt the restoration of the property of Gene- | 
ral Luharpe—contiscated when he became a Republican—to his orphan 
children, Carnot also showed policy or liberality in one instance. He 
directed that Oriani, a celebrated astronomer of Milan, should be protect- 
ed, and that the General should, wherever he went, visit and pay atten- 
tiou to men eminent in science or art. There were, indeed, no bounds to 
Carnot’s admiration of art, or desire to plander its treasures from the 
talian towns to enrich Paris. Could he but then have foreseen the day 
of retribution and restitution! Could he have foreseen the Consulate— 





| 
| 
| 


oughi to keep up this subject of quarrel, inform me of what you design to | 


do, and await the favourable moment, which I will seize according to cir- 
cumstances: for we must not have all the world upon our hands at once. 
“ The truth of the affair of Peschiera is, that Beaulieu basely deceived 
them; he demanded a passage for fifty men, and made himself master of 
* 7 


the town. , . ’ 1 

“A commissioner of the Directory is come for the contributions. A 
million has been dispatched to Basle for the army of the Rhine. You 
have eight millions at Genoa; you can reckon upon that. Two millions 


more were going off for Paris; but the commissary assured me that it is 
your intention that the whole should go to Genoa.” 

And this “truth of the affair’ Bonaparte well knew, when he bullied 
the Proveditor-General, terrified the Senate of Venice, and kept alive a 
pretty little quarrel, of which citizen Carnot might avail himself either to 
fine, coufiscate, or deal with as seemed good to the Executive Directory. 
With the above letter before us, when we find Bonaparte charged with 
duplicity, dissimulation, aud dishonourable dealing, how is he to be 
acquitted ? 

A previous letter had announced to Carnot that two millions in gold, 
part of the contributions levied on the conquered terri.ory, were already 
ou the road to Paris, and Carnot directed the General to transmit another 
million to the army of the Rhine and Moseile, and acquainted his corre- 
spondent that the Directory had authorised the Miuister of Finance to 
draw upon Genoa for ten millions, adding, that in these ten millions are 
included other pillage already exacted and expended, and the produce 
of “the jewels, diamonds, plate, &c., sent to Tortona.”’ Venice was 
also to be drawn upon, but as a guarantee was to have assigned the despe- 


| 
| 





rate debt incurred by Holland, tor being wrested from the Stadtholde: | 


by the arms of the French Kepublic, aud converted into the Batayain 
Republic. 

The Senate of Venice demurred to this requisition; but Carnot persist- 
ed, and in reply to Bonaparte’s letter quoted above, still fancied that it 
might be possible to borrow 12,000,000 ¢ournois, and kindly pointed out 
how the money might be raised, by seizing the funds which the King and 
Government (and the people tov) of Englaud had in the Treasury of 
Venice. There might here be breach of faith, of national honour, but 
what was that? Ino conclusion, Carnot was “highly pleased” with the 
chicanery displayed by the Geueral to the Proveditor-General of Venice 
and the two “ sage seuators.”’ 

Decrees were issued by the Directory, negotiating the amount and 
modes of payment of whatever it chose to levy on the conquered States, 
and the Commander-in-Chief was as active in such departments as in the 
field. General Vaubois was to be sent to occupy or garrison Leghorn, 
and the detailed instructions for his conduct, drawn up by Bonaparte, are 
certainly a curiosity, After giving minute directions tor putting the bat- 
teries which command the harbour into a proper state of defence, the imn- 
portant points of his multifarious duties are thus alluded to: — 

“ He will spare no means for keeping Leghorn in perfect tranquillity ; 
he will act in such a manner as to attach to himself the troops of the 
grand-duke of Tuscany, on whom he will keep a constant eye; he will 
keep himself in good harmony with the governor ; he will refer to him all 
matters of detail, pay him great respect, especially in private, but pre- 
sq@rve a great superiority over him, especially in public. Should there be 
plots at Leghorn, or anything else involving the existence of the French 
troops, he will then take all the measures necessary for restoring tranquil- 
lity aud punishing the evil-disposed. He will not spare either persons, 
or property, or houses. 

“In all the difficult affairs that may happen, he will consult citizen 
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rted, citizen-genera 1, that the marble bust of Marcus Aure- 
lius is at Pavia: it is for the interest of the arts that it should be trais: 
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it may arrive 


The stolen goods were coming, and Carnot was grateful 
tious of the fine 
you give us notice, will add to the 
army of Italy. 

‘We must at 


‘The exquisite produc arts, of the dispatch of which 


splendour of the trophies of the | 


once embellish and enrich France with all the valu 


monuments and interesting productions of those flourishin; 


ible 


countries.” 





The civil servants of the Republic attached to the army, the Commis- 
aries, and Commissiouers appointed to raise the contributions and supply 
he army, were worthy of their vocation, but might have been forgiven 
f they had not as freely and adroitly cheated their employers as they 
plundered the Italians. Their conduct made Bonaparte, as he tells the 
Directory, “blush to bea French-man.” In short, they 
round—*“thiuking,” N ipoleon said, “of thing but thieving.” But 
complaints of dishonest and peculating Commissaries were ot at that 
period contined to the French service ; and this might pass, if the Com- 
mander-in.chief and the Executive Directory could be exonerated. 
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were rogues all 
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her own room. 


she had been for the last six weeks in 








been Catholics the secret would have been divulged to the priest b 
them, and justice would have been done to Lionel; and, havin 4 
this reflection, I felt as it were that I was again a sincere Catholic. 

After a little more reflection I put away the papers. wrote a letter to 
Mr. Selwyn, the solicitor, requesting that he would call upon me the fol- 
lowing morning, and then went down to Lady M : 

“I suppose that we shall not have much of the pleasure of your company 
Miss de Chatenceuf,” said her ladyship, “‘ now that you have such a novel 
occupation ?”’ : : 

“It is a very distressing one,” replied I, “and I wish Lady R—~ 
had not paid me such a compliment. Might I trespass upon your > 
ship’s kindness to request the loan of the carriage for half an hour Ay. 
tain some papers from Lady R ’s house in Baker-street.” 

“Oh certainly,” replied her ladyship. “Pray have you seen Lady 
R—’s will?” : 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ And how has she disposed of her property ?” 

“ She has left it all to lier nephew, Lady M—.” 

“Nephew! I never heard her speak of a nephew before. Sir Richard 
had no nephews or nieces, for he was an only son, and the title has now 
gone into the Vivian branch, and I never heard of her having a nephew. 
And what has she left you, mademoiselle, if it is not asking too much 1” 

“‘ Lady R—— has left me 500/., my lady.” 

“Indeed! Well, then, she pays you for your trouble. But really, Miss 
d Chatencuf, I do wish you could put off this business until after the 
marriages. Lam so hurried and worried that I really do nut know which way 
to turn, and really I have felt your loss this last two days more than you 

i You are so clever, and have so much taste, that we cannot 
get on without you. It’s all your own fault,” continued her ladyship, 
playfully, “‘ you are so good-natured, and have made us so dependent 
upon you that we cannot let you off now. Nothing in the trousseaux is 
approved of unless stamped by the taste of Mademoiselle Valerie de 
Chatenceuf§ Now a week cannot make a great difference, and lawyers 
love delay ; will you oblige me, therefore, by leaving Lady R——’s af- 
fairs for the present ?” 

“ Certainly, Lady M , replied I. ‘I will first stop a letter I was 
about to send to her solicitor, and write another to the effect you wish, 
and I will not repeat my request for the carriage until after the marriages 
have taken place.” 

“‘Many thanks,” replied her ladyship, and I went out, took my letter 
from the ha 1 table, and wrote another to Mr. Selwyn, stating that I could 
not enter into any business until the following week, when I should be 
prepared to receive him. 

I wrote another to the same effect to Lionel, requesting him not to call 
again, but that I would write and let him know where to meet me as 
soon as 1 was more at leisure. Indeed I was glad that Lady M had 
made the request, as the trouble and chattering and happy faces which 
were surrou:iding the trousseaux, and the constant employment and ap- 
wey made to me, drove away the melancholy which Lady R ’s affairs 

iad occasioned me. I succeeded to a great degree, in recovering my 
spirits, and exerted myself to my utmost, so that every thing was com- 
2 a and satisfactory to all parties two days before the wedding was to 
place. 

_ Atlast the morning came. The brides were dressed and went down 
into the drawing-room frightened and perplexed, but their tears had been 
shed above. The procession of carriages moved on to Hanover-square ; 
there was a bishop of course, and the church was filled with gay and 
tastefully-dressed women, The ceremony was performed, and the brides 
led into the vestry-room to recover and receive kisses and congratulations 
Then came the banquet, which nobody hardly tasted except the bishop, 
who had joined too many couples in his lifetime to have his appetite at 
all affected by the ceremony, and some two or three others who were 
old stagers on the road of life, and who cared little whether it was 
wedding breakfast or refreshments after a funeral. 

















At last, after a most silent entertainment, the brides retired to change 
their dresses, and, when they reappeared, they were handed into the car- 
riages of their respective bridegrooms as soon as they could be torn away 
from the kisses and tears of Lady M , who played the part of a be- 
reaved mother to perfection. No one to have seen her then, raving like 
another Niobe, would have imagined that allher thoughts and endeavours 
and manceuvres for the last three years had been devoted to the sole 
view of getting them off; but Lady M—— was a perfect actress, and 
this last scene was well got up. 

As her danghters were led down to the carriage I 


was 









; thought that she 
going to faint, but it appeared, on second thoughts, that she wished 
first to see the girls depart in their gay eqnipages, she therefore tottered 
to the saw them get in, looked at Newman’s grays and gay pos- 
tilliions—at the white and silver favours—the dandy valet and s nart la- 
dy’s-maid in each rumble. She saw them start at a rattling pace, watch- 


window 


ed them till they turned the corner of the square, and then—and not till 


then—fell senseless in my arms, and was carried by the attendants into 


After all, the poor woman must have ‘been very much worn out, for 


a continual worry lest any confre- 


temps should happen which might have stopped or delayed the happy 


consummation. 
The next morning her ladyship did not leave her room, but sent word 


The volumes close with the end of the year 1797, and the secret ar- down that the carriage was at my service, but I was fatigued and worn 


ticles of the treaty of Campo Formio, transmitted in sub tance to the Di-| out, and declined it for that day. 


rectory. 
to be left to combat England alone. The conquest ot England, the last 
General, is thus alluded to :— Me. 

“ Lastly, The war with England will open to us a field of activity 
more extensive, more essential, more glorious. 


I wrote to Lioneland to Mr. Selwyn, 


There was to be peace with Austria and Italy and France was ! desiring them to meet me in Baker street at two o’clock the next day, 
and then passed the day quietly in company with Amy, the third daugh- 
of many gains to the French Republic enumerated by her victorious | ter of Lady M 





whom I have before mentioned. She was a very 


sweet, unaffected girl, and 1 was more partial to her than to her sisters 
who had been just married. 
The people of England | had a fine voice, and did credit to my teaching, and there was a greatin- 


I had paid great attention to her, for she 


are of more worth than the Venetian people, and their liberation will | timacy between us, arising on my part from my admiration of her ingenu- 

for ever consolidate the liberty and bappiness of France; or if we force | ous and amiable disposition, which even her mother’s example to the 
d : ; 

that Government to peace, our commerce, and the advantages which we | contrary could not spoil. 


shall procure for it in the two . orlds, will be a great step towards the 
consolidation of liberty and public prosperity. 
“If [am mistaken in all these calculations, my heart is pure, my in- | 


vanity, of my ambition. Ihave kept in view the conutry, and the Go- 
verumeut alone; I have answered in a manner worthy of myself the 

unlimited contidence which the Directory has been pleased to grant me | 
for these two years. 

“7 think that I have done what every member of the Directory would | 
have done in my place. 

“Thave merited by my services the approbation of the Government | 
and of the nation; I have received repeated marks of its esteem. J 
have now no more to do but to mingle again with the world; to grasp once | 
more the plough of Cincinnatus; and to set an example of respect for magis- 
trates and aversion for military rule, which has destroyed so many Republics, | 
and ruined several states. —Be assured of my devotedness, and my desire to 
do everything for the liberty of the country. “* BONAPARTE.” 


A fitter close could not be found to these remarkable volumes than | 
this dignified and Roman farewell—this sincere expression of “ respect | 
for magistrates,” aud “ aversion for military rule.” | 
* icetadies 


_ | 
VALERIE. 
A ITALE.-——"BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, c.B. 
CHAPTER IX. | 


I put the papers down on the table as soon as I had finished them, | 
and for along while was absorbed in meditation. 

“Is it possible,” thought I, “that love disappointed can turn to such | 
fary—can so harden the heart to all better feelings—induce a woman to } 
shorten the days of her parent—to allow a sister to remain in painfal | 
error on her death-bed, and wreak vengeance upon an innocent being, 
regardless of all justice. Grant then tht I may never yield to such a| 
passion. Who would have ever imagined that the careless, eccentric 
Lady B—— had such a load of crime weighing her down, and daily and 
hourly reminded of it by the presence of the injured party. How callous 
she must have become by habit, to still delay doing an act of justice— 
how strange that the fear of the world and its opinion should be greater 
than the fear of God.” : 

This last remark proved how little I yet knew of the world, and then | 
my thoughts went into another direction. As I have already said, I had | 
been brought up asa Catholic, but after my grandmother's death I had | 
little encouragement or example shown me in religious duties. Now | 
having been more than two years in England, and continually with Pro- | 
testants, | had gone to the established Protestant church with those I 
resided with at tirst; because I considered it better to go to that church, | 


although I knew it to be somewhat at variance with my own, rather | 
than go to no church at all, and by habit I was gradually inclining to 
Protestantism ; but now the idea came across my mind, if Lady R—— 
had confessed as we Catholics do, this secret could not have been kept | 
so long; and if she withheld herself from the confessional, had her agents | 


| not aware that I retain her in that capacity. 
| Mrs. Bathurst, of a noble family in France, thrown upon the world by 


After some conversation relative to her sisters and their husbands, she 
said, 


“T hardly know what to do, Valerie. I love you too well to be a 


| tentions are upright; I have silenced the interest of my glory, of my | party to your being ill-treated, and yet I fear that you will be pained if 


1 tell you what I have heard about you. T[ know also that you will 
not stay with us if I do tell you, and that will give me great pain— 
but that is a selfish feeling which I could overcome. What I do not 
like is hurting your feelings. Now tell me candidly, ought I vw tell you 
or not?” 

“T will give you my opinion candidly,” replied I. “You have said too 
little or too much. You epeak of my being ill-treated; certainly I 
should wish to guard against that, although I cannot imagine who is my 
enemy.” 

“Had T not heard it, I could have not believed it either,” replied she. 
“T thought that you had come here on a visit as a friend; but what 
makes me think that I ought to tell you is, that there will be something 


| said against your character, which [ am sure must be false.” 


‘Now, indeed, I must request that you will tell me every thing, and 
soften nothing down, but tell me the whole truth. Who is it that intends 
to attack my character?” 

“Tam sorry—very sorry to say, it is mamma,” replied she, wiping 
away a tear. 

“Lady M——!” exclaimed I. 

“Yes,” replied she; ‘“ but now you must listen to all I have to say. IL 
am sure that I am doing right in telling you, and therefore nothing shall 
prevent me. I love my mother—what a sad thing it is that I cannot re- 
spect her. I was in the dressing-room when my mother was lying on the 
sofa in her bed-room this morning, when her great friend, Mrs. Germane, 
cameup. She sat talking with my mother for some time, and they ap- 
peared either to forget or not to care if I heard them, for at last your 
name was mentioned. 

«Well, she does dress you and your girls beautifully, I must say,” said 
Mrs. Germane. ‘Who isshe? They say that she is of a good family ; 
and how came she to live with you as a milliner ?’ i 

“« My dear Mrs. Germane, that she does live with me as a milliner 18 
true, and it was for that reason only I invited her to the house, but she is 
She is, I understand from 


circumstances, very talented, and very proud. Her extreme taste in 
dress I discovered when she was living with Mrs. Bathurst; and when I 
found that she was about, through my management, to leave Lady R . 
I invited her here as a sort of friend, and to stay with my daughters— 
not a word did I mention about millinery; I had too much tact for that. 
Even when her services were required, I made it appear as her own of- 
ter, and expressed my thanks for her condescension, and since that, by 
flattery and management, she has continued to dress my daughter for me; 





| and, I must say, that I do believe it has been owing to her exquisite taste 


that my daughters have gone off so well.’ 

«“*Well, you have manager admirably,’ replied Mrs. Germane ; ‘but 
my dear Lady M , what will you do with her now 7” 

“+ On,’ replied Lady M , ‘as Amy will now come out, I shall re 
tain her in my employ until she is disposed of, and then—’ 
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«¢ Yes, then will be the difficulty,’ replied Mrs. Germane; ‘ after hav- 
ing allowed her to live so long with you as a visitor, I may say, how will 
ou get rid of her?’ ‘ ' 
wt AWhy, I was puzzling myself about that, and part decided that it 
should be done by mortifying he:, and wounding her feelings, for she is 
very proud; bat, fortunately, [ have found out something which I shall 
keep to myself, until the time comes, and then I can dismiss her at a mo- 

ment’s warning.’ 

«« Indeed,’ said Mrs. Germane, ‘ what could you have found out?’ _ 

“Well, I will tell you, but you must not mention it again. My maid 
entered the room the other i. when mademoiselle was receiving a 
young man who called upon her, and she found them kissing.’ 

“¢ You don’t say so!’ , p 

““* Yes, akiss was given, and my maid saw it. Now I can easily make 
it appear that my maid never mentioned it to me till the time that it may 
be convenient to make use of it, and then [ cau send her away, and if 
any questions are asked, hint at alittle impropriety of conduct. 

““« And very properly too,’ replied Mrs. Germane. * Had I not better 
hint a little hl a to prepare people ?’ ' . 

““* Why, it may be as well, perhaps, but be cautious, very cautious, my 
dear Mrs. Germane.’ i ; : 

“ Mademoiselle de Chatencweuf, | am sorry that [ am obliged, in doing 
my duty to you, to expose mamma,” said Amy, rising up from her chair; 
. but I am sure you could not be guilty of any impropriety, and I will not 
allow you to be accused of it, if it is to be prevented.” i 

“Many thanks,” replied I. ‘“ My dear Amy, you have behaved likea 
kind friend. I have only, in duty to easel to clear up the charge 
against me, of impropriety.. You must not imagine me guilty of that. It 
is true that your mother’s maid did come in when a young lad of seven- 
teen. who was gratefill to me for the interest I took in his welfare, and 
who was taking leave of me at the time, did raise my hand to his lips 
aud kiss it, and had he done so before your mother, I should not have 
prevented it. This was the kiss which, as your mother asserts, passed 
between us, and this is the only impropriety that took place. Oh, what 
a sad, treacherous, selfish, wicked world this is.” cried I, throwing my- 
self on the sofa, and bursting into tears. 


Amy was making every attempt to console me, and blaming herself 


for having made the communication, when Lady M— 
ito the room. 

“What is all this—what a scene !” exclaimed she. 
de Chatenceuf, have you had any bad news?” 

“Yes, my lady,” 
eaving you directly.” 

“Indeed; may Linquire what has happened?” 

“No, my lady, it is not in my power to tell you. I have only to re- 
peat, that I must, with your permission, leave this house tu-morrow 
morning.” 

“Well, mademoiselle,” replied her ladyship, “Ido not want to pry 
into your secrets, but this I must say, that where there is concealment 
there must be wrong; but I have lately discovered so much, that I do 
not wonder at coucealment—nor am I, indeed, surprised at your wish 
to leave me.” P 

“Lady M——,” replied 1, haughtily, “‘I have never done any thing 
during the time that [ have been under your roof which I have to blush 
tor—nor indeed any thing that requires concealment. This I can proud- 
ly eay. If I conceal now, it is to spare others, and, I may add, to spare 
you. Do not oblige me to say more in presence of your daughter. It 
will be sufficient for me to hint to you, that I am now aware why I was 


invited to your house, and what are your plans fer dismissing me when it 
suits you.” 


came down stairs 


“« Mademoiselle 


“ Kaves-dropping, then, is a portion of your character, mademoiselle,” 
cried Lady M——, colouring up to the temples. 

“No, madam, such is not the case, and that is all the answer I shall 
give; it is sufficient for you that you are exposed, and I do not envy 
your present feelings. I have only to repeat, that L shall leave this house 
vw-morrow morning, and I will not further trouble your ladyship with 
my company.” 

I then walked out of the room, and as I passed Lady M——, and ob- 
served her confusion and vexation, I felt that it was she who was humi- 
liated, and not me. I went up to my room and commenced my pre- 
parations for immediate departure, and had been more than an hour busy 
in packing up, when Amy came into my room. : 

“Oh, Valerie, how sorry I am—but you behaved just as I thimk that 
you ought to have been done; and how very kind of you not to say that 
{ told you. My mother was soangry after you left: said that the maids must 
have been listening, and declares she will give them all warning; but I 
know that she will not do that. She spoke about your meeting a young 
man, and kissing going on; but you have aiready explained all that.” 

“ Amy,” replied I, “ after Iam gone, take an opportunity of saying to 
Lady M——, that you mentioned this to me, and tell her that my reply 
was, if Lady M—— knew who that young man was, how he is connected, 
and how large a fortune he will inherit, she would be very glad to see 
him kiss one of her daughter’s hands with a different feeling from that 
which induced him to kiss mine.” . 

“TY will, depend upon it,” said Amy, “and then mamma will think that 
she has lost a good husband for me.” 

* She will meet him some of these days,” replied 1; “and what is 
more, he will defend me from any attack made on that score.” 


. ’ : . . 
“‘T will tell her that also,” said Amy; “it will make her careful of 


what she says.” 


One of the servants then knocked at the door, aud said, that Lady 
M—— wished to see Miss Amy. ‘ 
“ Wish me good-bye now,” said I, “for you may not be permitted to 
see me again. 
The dear girl embraced me cordially, and with tears in her eyes, left 
the room. | l remained till I had finished packing, and then sat down. 
Shortly afterwards her ladyship’s maid came in, and delivered me an en- 
velope trom her ladyship, enclosing the 
M *s compliments written outside. 
I saw no more of Lady M— or her daughter that evening. 
to bed, and, i i 
should take. 





salary due to me, with Lady 


I went 
as in my former changes, I reflected upon what steps I 
As for the treatment I had received, I was now to a certain 
degree hardened to it, and my feelings certainly were not so acute as 
when, the first time, I had received a lesson of what I might expect 
through life from the heartlessness and selfishness of the world; bat in 
the present case there was a difficulty which did not exist in the former 
—I was going away without knowing where I was to go. After a little 
thought, [ determined that I would seek Madame Gironac, and ascertain 
whether she could not receive me until { had ' 


decided upon my future 
p ins, : 


My thoughts then recurred to other points. I recollected that I had to 
meet Mr. Selwyn, and Lionel, in Baker-street, and I resolved that I 
would go there with my effects early the next morning and leave them 
im ¢ harge of the cook, who was taking care of the house. 
ilso the money that [had in possessiun and in prospect. I had such a 
good stock of clothes when I came to England with Madame Bathurst, 
tnat I had no occasion, during the two years and more that I had now been 
in England, to meke any purchases of « onsequence—indeed I had not ex- 
pended more than the twenty pounds [ had brought with me. ; 


I calculated 


| had re- 
ceived some few presents from Lady M——— and Madame Bathurst, 
ind a great many from Lady R———. Altogether I calculated that J 
had about two hundred and six pounds in my desk, for Lady R——— had 


given me oue hundred pounds for only a portion of the year; then there 
was the five hundred pounds which she had left me, besides her wearing 
ipparel and trinkets, which last I knew to be of value. It wasa little 
‘ortane to one in my position, and I resolved to consult Mr. Selwyn as to 
ue best way of disposing of it. Having wound up my meditations with 
the most agreeable portion of them. I fell asleep, and in the morning 
woke up refreshed. F 

Lady M 


) 





’s maid, who had always been partial to me, for I had 
‘aught her many things valuable to a lady’s maid, came in early, and said 
‘Hat she knew thet I was going away, which she regretted very much. 
‘ replied that I should leave as soon as possible, but I wanted some 


theta This she brought up tomy room 
lady = 


Permission to 
What you sa 
acknowlede 


come and wish you good-bye, Valerie. I told mamma 
id about the person who was seen to kiss your hand. She 
€s now that it was your hand that was kissed, and she was so 


for she knows that you never tell stories; and what do you 


astonished, 
thi she : 
iink, she desir “d me to find out 
} . 
a fortune. 


that had so laroe 
asking you outrigl 
name,” 
fire] upon him { 
you were no 


I said I would if 1 could, and so I will, by 
it, not by any other means I don’t want to know his 
d she, laughing, “bit ’'m sure mamma has in her mind 
a husband for me, and would now give the world that 
lng away, that through you he might be introduced to 


oo 1) 
4 cannot tell you 


continue 


my dear,” 


tat present, otherwise I 


replied I, “ I am not at liberty to mention 
would with pieasure. Iam goingnow. May 


God bless you, my leareat . , 
' 7 Ceurest, and may you always continue to be the same 


replied I,‘‘ so bad that I am under the necessity of 


______—s THe Albion, 
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frank and amiable creature you are now. ) you with regret, 
and I pray earnestly for your iness. You have made me very happy 
by telling me that Rhee mamma acknowledges that it was my hand that 
was kissed ; after that, she will hardly attempt to injure me, as she pro- 
posed.” 


“ Oh, no, Valerie, I think she is afraid to do so now. This young man 
of large fortune has made her think differently. He would, of course, 
—— you from any slander, and expose her if she attempted it. Then 
good-bye.” 
~ We , aS and then I ordered a hackney coach to be called, and 
drove with my luggage to Baker-street. The cook welcomed me, say- 
ing that she expec.ed my coming, as Mr. Selwyn had called to tell her of 
Lady R ’s death, and that when she asked to whom she was to look 
for her wages, he had told her tha tl was the person who was to settle all 
her ladyship’s affairs, as every thing was left on my hands. She showed 
me a letter from Martha, Lady R ’s maid, by which I found that 
they would probably arrive in Baker-street that very day, with all her 
ladyship's atfects. 

“IT suppose youwill sleep here, miss?” said the cook, “ I have aired 
your bed, and your room is all ready.” 

I replied that I should wish to do so for a night or too, at all events, as 
I had a good deal to attend to, but that Mr. Selwyn would callj at one 
o’clock, and then I would speak to him on the subject. 

I had requested Lionel to call at twelve, an hour previous to Mr. Sel- 
wyn, that 1 might make him acquainted with the contents of Lady 
R ’s papers addressed to me. He was punctual to the time, and I 
shook hands with him, saying, “ Lionel I, congratulate Pip at now having 
oe of your being the nephew of Lady R , and also at her having 
eft you considerable property. You will be surprised to hear that she 
has appointed me her executrix.” 

“Tam notat all surprised,” replied Lionel; ‘I am sure she has done a 
wise thing at last.” , 

“That is more than I am,” replied I, “but I appreciate the compliment. 
But, Lionel, there is no time to be lost, as Mr, Selwyn, the lawyer, is 
coming here at one o’clock, and before he comes I wish you to read over 
Lady R ’s confession, if] may so call it, which will explain the mo- 
tives of her conduct towards you. I am afraid that it will not extenuate 
her conduct, but recollect that she has now made all the reparation in her 
power, and that we must forgive as we hope to be forgiven. Sit down 
and read these papers; while [unpack one er two of my boxes upstairs.” 

“The last time we were here, 1 corded them up for you, Miss Valerie, 
I hope that you will allow me to assist you again.” 
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“Thank you, but you will have no time to read what Lady R has 
said, and the cook and I can manage without you.” ‘ 
I then left the room and went up stairs. Iwas still busy inmy room 


when a knock at the street-door announced the arrival of Mr. Selwyn, 


and 1 went down into the drawing-room to meet him. [ asked Liunel, 
who was walking up and down the room, whether he had finished the 
papers, and he replied by a nod of the head. The poor lad appeared 
very miserable, but Mr. Selwyn entered, and I could say no more to 
him. 

“T hope that I have not kept you waiting, Mademoiselle de Chate- 
neuf,” said he. 

‘No, indeed. I came here at ten o’clock, for I left Lady M——, and I 
may as weil ask at once whether there is any objection to my taking a 
bed in this house for a few nights ?” 

“Objection! Why, mademoiselle, you are sole executrix, and every 
thing is at present yours in fact forthe time. You have, therefore, a right 
to take possession until he appears and the will is proved.” 

The heir is before you, Mr. Selwyn. Allow me to introduce yeu to 
Mr. Lionel Dempster, the nephew of Lady R———.” 

Mr. Selwyn bowed to Lionel, and congratulated him upon his accession 
to the property. 

Livnel returned the salute, and then said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Chate 
neeuf, Tam convinced that in this case Mr. Selwyn must be made a party 
to all that has occurred. The reading of these papers has rather disturb- 
ed me, and it would be painful to me ‘» Lear everything repeated in my 
presence. With your permission I will walk out for an hour, and leave 


his advice. Here is the confession of old Roberts which I leave for his 
perusal. Good morning then, for the present.” 

So saying, Lionel took up his hat and qu‘tted the room 

“He isavery prepossessing young man,” observed Mr. Selwyn. “What 
a fine eye he has.” 

“Yes,” replied I, “and now that he has so a large property others will 
find out that he isa prepossessing young man with fine eyes; but sit 
down, Mr. Selwyn, for you have to listen to avery strange narrative.” 


—— 
THE INGOLDSBY PAPERS. 
[THIRD NOTICE: CONCLUSION. ] 


We must now bring our review of this volume to an end; and we 
take up its theme with an amusing tale of one of Mr. Barham’s parish- 
ioners. 
| possessed of the highest attractions moral, personal, and pecuniary; she 
was engaged and devotedly attached to a young man in her own rank of 
life, and in every respect well worthy of her choice; all preliminaries 
were arranged, and the marriage, after two or three postponements, was 
tixed ‘ positively for the last time of marrying’ to take place on Thursday, 
April 15, 18—. On the preceding Monday, the bridegroom elect (who 
was to have received £10,000 down on his wedding-day, and a further 
sum of £30,000 on his father-in-law’s dying, as there was hope he soon 
would) had some little jealous squabbling with his intended at an evening 
party; the ‘tiff’ arose in consequence of his paying more attention than 
table ringlets. The gentleman retorted, and spoke slightingly of a cer- 
tain cousin, whose waistcoat was the admiration of the assembly, and 
which, it was hinted darkly, had been embroidered by the fair hand of the 
| heiress in question. He added in conclusion, that it would be time 





you to explain every thing to Mr. Selwyn, for I am sure that I shall need | 


“ An old gentleman, a merchant in Bush-lane, had an only daughter, 


she thought justifiable to a young lady with sparkling een and inimi- | 


—a 
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severely affected by bronchitis, in a very unseasonable evening: he ral 
lied from time to time, but never entirely recovered. e 

His slight tendency, if not to stitions, at any rate to the enjoyment 
of ghost-stories, may be gathere: those preserved among his papers : 
leaving which—especially the strange and inexplicable one of Mr. Legge 
—a specimen or two of the ms appended to this volume, and a pre- 
vious extract relating to the last days of Hook, will now conclude our 
miscellaneous and anecdotical notice. 

“ The death of Theodore Hook, which occurred on the 24th of August, 
1841, deeply affected Mr. Barham; a warm attachment had sprung up 
between them during an intimacy of twenty years, and he heard of the 
event that had dissolved it with the most heartfelt grief, not unmixed 
with something of a sinister foreboding as regarded himself. Oue of the 
last parties at which Hook was present was at Amen Corner; he was 
unusually late, and dinner was served before he made his appearance. 
Mr. Barham apologized for having sat down without, him, observing that 
he had quite given him up, and had supposed ‘that the weather had de- 
terred kim.’ ‘Oh!’ replied the former, ‘I had determined to come 
weather or no.’ He ate literally nothing but one large slice of cucumber, 
but seemed in tolerable spirits ; and towards the end of the evening the 
slight indications of effort, which were at first visible, had completely dis- 
appeared. Mr. Barham saw him but once again; he spent the morning 
with him at Fulham about a month before his decease; and of this last 
interview with one so universally admired and regretted, the particulars 
may not be unacceptable. They are thus given in aletter to Mrs. Hughes, 
written shortly after the melancholy event had occurred : 

‘ Margate, Sept. 2, 1841. 

‘My dear Friend,—You do me no more than justice in supposing that 
the loss of my poor friend would indeed cast a gloom over me ; in fact, it 
came upon me like a thunder-clap, and I even yet can scarcely believeit 
real. On Monday, the 20th of Jaly, I went down to Fulham, and spent 
the whole morning with hin, having heard that he was out of sorts, and 
| wishing to see him before I came down here, where I had promised to 
| preach a sermon for the benefit of the ‘Sea-bathing Infirmary.’ That 
day month was the day of his funeral. I dreamt of no such thing then ; 

for though I could not persuade him to taste even the fowl which we had 
for luncheon, yet his spirits were so high, and his countenance wore 80 
completely its usual expression, that I thought him merely labouring un- 
der one of those attacks of bilious indigestion, through so many of which 
| I had seen him fight his way, and which I trusted that the run to the sea- 
| side, in which he commonly indulged at this time of year, would entirely 
‘remove. I was, I confess, a little startled when he told me that he had 
not tasted solid food for three days, but had lived upon effervescent 
| draughts, taken alternately with rum and milk and Guinness’s porter, 
There was something in this mixture of medicine, food, and tonic, with 
the stimulants which I knew he took besides, though he said nothing 
about them, that gave me some apprehension as to whether the regimen 
he was pursuing was a right one, and I pressed him strongly to have fur- 
| ther advice. He promised me that if he was not better in aday or two, 
| he would certainly do so. He went on to speak of some matters of busi- 
"ness connected with the novel be was employed on—part of which he 
read to me; and much, my dear iriend, as you, in common with the rest 
of the world, have enjoyed his writings, I do assure you the effect of his 
| humour and wit was inore than doubled, when the effusions of his own 
| genius were given from his own mouth. Never was he in better cue, 
| and his expressive eye revelled in its own fun. I shall never forget it! 
| We got afterwards on miscellaneous subjects, and then he was still the 
Theodore Hook I had always known, only altered from him of our col- 
: p . . . 
_lege-days by the increased fund of anecdote, which experience and the 
| scenes he had gone through had given him. There was the same ood 
nature, which was one of the most distinguishing characteristics of his 
| mind ; indeed, it has so happened that, intimate as has been our friend- 
ship for the last twenty years, since his return from the Mauritius renew- 
ed the connexion of our earlier days, I have been but rarely witness to 
| that bitter and cutting sarcasm of which he had perfect command, and 
| could employ without scruple when provoked: the reason of this, per- 
| haps, may be, that frequently as we met it was either in a piv: stroll or 
| dinner by ourselves, or in the society of a few intimate friends, all of 
whom loved and regarded each other too well to give occasion for the 
slightest ebullition of temper. The only instances I can call to mind in 
which he has given way to any severity of expression have ever been in 
mixed company, and generally—with single exception, perhaps, | might 
say universally—when undue liberties taken by those whose acquaint- 
| ance with him was not sufficient to justify the familiarity, drew from him 
a rebuff which seldom made a second necessary. His friends could not 
provoke him. 

‘After more than three hours spent in a ¢éte-d-téte, I got up to leave 
| him, and then for the first time remarked that the dressing-gown he wore 
seemed to sit on him more loosely than usual : I said, as I shook his hand, 
| for the last time, ‘ Why, my dear Hook, this business seems to have pul 
| led you more than I had perceived.’ ‘Pulled me!’ said he, ‘you may 
| well say that; look here,’ and, opening his gown, it was not without a 
| degree of painful surprise that I saw how much he had fallen away, and 
| that he seemed Ritorally almost slipping through his clothes—a circum- 
| stance the more remarkable from the usual portliness of his figure. I was 
| so struck with his change of appearence that I could not refrain from again 
pressing him to accompany me for a few days down here ; but he de- 
clined it as being impossible, from the nocessity of his immediately wind- 
| ing up ‘ Peregriue Bunce’ and ‘Fathers and Daughters’ (the novel he 
| was publishing in ‘Colburn’s Magazine’); but he added, that in a fort- 
| night or three weeks he should so far have ‘broken the necks of them 
| both’ as to admit of his running down to Eastbourne, where he said ‘ he 
| could be quiet.’ Alas! he little thought, or I, how quiet, or what his rest 
{ would be, before the expiration of that term! 
| any foreboding that it was for the last time.’” : 
| Of the new poetry published, the following are specimens + 

“The Poplar. 
Ay, here stands the poplar, so tall and so stately, 
‘On whose tender rind—’twas a little one then— 
We carved her initials; though not very lately, 
We think in the year eighteen hundred and ten. 











' 
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| 
| 


| 


1 left him, but without 


tot finished when Amy came into the room and said, “I have | 


what was the young gentleman’s name | 


| enough for him to be schooled when they were married; that (reader, | 
‘pardon the unavoidable expression!) she was putting on the breeches ‘a | 
| little too soon. After supper both the lovers had become more cool; ! 
| iced champagne and cold chicken had done their work, and leave was 
| taken by the bridegroom in posse, in kindly and affectionate, if not in such | 
| enthusiastic terms as had previously terminated their meetings. On the 
| next morning the swain thought with some remorse on the angry feeling 
| he had exhibited, and the cutting sarcasm with which he had given it! 
| vent; and asa part of his amende honourable, packed up with great care a 
| magnificent satin dress, which he had previously bespoken for his be- 
loved, and which had been sent home to him in the interval, and trans- ! 
| mitted it to the lady, with a note to the following effect: 
‘Dearest * * *, I have been unable to close my eyes all night in conse- 
| quence of thinking of our foolish misunderstanding last evening. Pray, | 
| pardon me ; and in token of your forgiveness, deign to accept the accom- 
| panying dress, and wear it for the sake of yout ever affectionate vg 
| ‘Having written the note, he gave it to his shopman to deliver with | 
| the parcel; but as a pair of his nether garments happened at the time to | 
| stand in need of repairing, he availed himself of the opportunity offered | 
by his servan. having to pass the tailor’s shop on his way to Bush-lane, | 
and desired him to leave them, packed in another parcel, on his road. | 
“ The reader foresees the ineviiable contretemps. Yes, the man made | 
| the fatal blunder! consigned the satin robes to Mr. Snip, and left the | 
note, together with the dilapidated habilament, at the residence of the 
|lady. Her indignation was neither to be described nor appeased; 80 ex- 
asperated was she, at what she considered a determined and deliberate 
affront, that when her admirer called, she ordered the door to be closed in 
his face, refused to listen to any explanation, and resolutely broke off the 
match. Before many weekshad elapsed, means were found to make her 


Yes, here is the G which proclaimed Georgiana ; 
Our heart’s empress then; see, ‘tis grown all askew; 
And it’s not without grief we perforce entertain a 
Conviction, it now looks mach more like a @. 


This should be the great D that once stood for Dobbin, 
Her lov’d patronymic—ah ! can it be so? 
it’s once fair proportions time too has been robbing ; 
A D ?—we'll be Deed if it is not an O ' 
} Alas! how the soul sentimental it vexes, 
That thus on our labours stern Chronos should frown 
Should change our soft liquids to izzards and Xes, 
And turn true-love’s alphabet all upside down!” 


‘ The Confession. 

There’s somewhat on my breast, father, 
There’s somewhat on my breast ! 

The livelong day I sigh, father, 
And at night [ cannot rest. 

I cannot take my rest, father, 
Though I would fain do so ; 

A weary weight oppresseth me, 
This weary weight of woe! 

’Tis not the lack of gold, father, 
Nor want of worldly gear; 

My lands are broad, and fair to see, 


| 
| 


, - , . par” My friends are kind and dea 
| acquainted with the history of the objectionable present, but she, never- | Bo in are leal and ao father 
| theless, adhered firmly to her resolve, deeply lamenting the misadven- | : 4 he 


They mourn to see my grief ; 
But oh! ’tis not a kinsman’s hand 
Can give my heart relief! 


ture, but determined not to let the burden of the ridicule rest upon her. 
| About 1843-4 a society was formed, under the title of ‘ The Archwo- | 
logical Association,’ avowedly for the purpose of prosecuting antiquarian 
research, and comprehending in its plan certain annual trips, of a very 
agreeable and scientific character. Of this design Mr. Barham was a 
zealous supporter, being moved thereto no less by his intimacy with many 
of the original promoters than by a thorough appreciation of its objects, 
primary and incidental.” 


Tis not that Janet’s false, father, 
’Tis not that she’s unkind ; 
Though busy flatterers swarm around, 
I know her constant mind. 
Tis not her coldness, father, 
That chills my labouring breast, 
It’s that confounded cucumber 
I’ve eat and can’t digest.” 


We fear that Mr. Barham’s death was hastened by his journeying from 
Bath to attend at one of the meetings of the Archeological Association, | 
after the untoward rupture which divided the interests and pursuits of | 
this excellent institution.” It was there we met him for the last time, | 


| 
| 
| 


‘* EPIGRAM. 
Eheu fugace Wy 
What Horace says is, 
Elvufugaces 
Annt labuntur, Postume, 


| 


| ™ Weare not sure that we ought now to deem this division unfortunate | 
| for archeology. It has stimulated to great exertion; and our fortnightly 
| reports of the proceedings of the Association show how valuable and ex- 


| tensive are the results.—£d. L. G. Postume! 
i 
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___ She Alvion. 

















Years glide away, and are lost to me, lost to me! 

Now, when the folks in the dance sport their merry toes, 
Taglionis and Ellslers, Duvernays and Ceritos, 
Sighing, I murmur, “ O mihi preteritos !” 

An exceedingly neat title page of border designs, and interesting like- 
nesses of the author, adorn this volume—the farewell to much of talent, 
kindly humour, genuine wit, and a style as original as our literature can 
boast, and the more remarkable for being struck out in these later and 
“used up” days.—London Literary Gazette. 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN.—A TALE OF COLOGNE. 


I.—THE FIRE. 


I know not if men would say that the face of Basil Wolgemuth was 
beautiful. There were no darkly-gleaming eyes, no sculptured features, 
no clustering raven locks ; all was fair, and clear, and sunny, as his own 
soul. And what a beautiful and noble soul was that! It lighted up his 
whole countenance, as the sun lights up a fair landscape—making that 
which would else have been ordinary, most lovely. It was mirrored in 
his eyes, as you may see the moon and stars looking out from the depths 
ofaclear lake. It shone in his every gesture; it made music in his 
voice; it accompanied him like a fair presence, giving life, and love, and 
beauty, wherever he moved. 

He sat in a low-roofed, half darkened chamber, whose gloomy recesses 
looked strange, almost fearful. Now and then passing sounds of human 
voices rose up from the street below, and ever and anon the great bell of 
Cologne Cathedral boomed out the hours, making the after silence deeper 
still. The student—for such he evidently was—leaned his slight and 
rather diminutive form in the attitude of one wearied and exhausted ; 
but there was no lassitude visible in his expressive face, and his eyes 
were fixed with a dreamy and thoughtful gaze on the blazing faggots that 
roared and sparkled on the hearth before him. 

The Fire was his sole companion, and it was good company, in sooth. 
Not mute either—for it seemed to take a human voice. How the live 
juices hissed out, when the damp pinewood caught the blaze, and chat- 
tered and muttered like a vexed child ! How furiously it struggled and 
roared, as the flames grew stronger! How it sunk into a low complain- 
ing sound, and then into a dead stillness, being conquered by the fierce 
element at last, and breathing its life out ina ruddy but silent glow. Such 
was the voice of the Fire; but the student beheld its form too. Quaint 
and mysterious-looking were the long fiery alleys and red caverns which 
it made; mingled with dark recesses, out of which mocking faces seemed 
to peep; and the light flames waving to and tro were like aerial shapes 
in a fantastic dance. Beautiful and mystic also appeared the Fire. 

Basil Wolgemuth was a student and a dreamer. He had pierced into 
the secrets of nature and of philosophy, not as an idle seeker, mechani- 
cally following the bent of a vague curiosity, but as an enthusiastic lover, 
who would fathom the depths of his beloved’s soul. He knew that in 
this world all things bear two meanings; oue for the common observer, 
one for the higher mind of him, who with an earnest purpose for his 
guide, and a steadfast, but loving heart for his lamp by the way, pene- 
trates into those mines of hidden riches—the treasures of science and of 
imagination. Basil was still young; and yet men of learning and power 
listened with deference to his words; wisdom, rank, and ‘beauty, had 
trodden that poor chamber, and felt not degraded, but honoured—tor it 
was the temple of mind, the habitation of genius. 

And was all this sunshine of fame, all this dawning glory, lavished upon 
a barren tree, which brought forth, at best, only the dazzling fruits of 


mere intellect, beautiful to the eye, but deceptive to the heart, as | 


the jewelled apples of Aladdin, or was it rich in all good fruits of 
human kindness! Ask the mother, to whom the very footsteps of her 
dutiful son brought light and gladness; ask the sister, whose pride in her 
noble brother was even less than her love for the gentle and forbearing 
spirit which made the sunshine of their home. These would speak for 
Basil, and there was one—one more more; but he knew it not then. 

The fire sank down to a few embers, and through the small window at 
the further end of the apartment, the young moon looked with her quiet 
smile. At last the door was half-opened, and a sweet girlish face peeped 
in. ; 

“ Are you sleeping, Basil, or only thinking?” 

“Is that you, Margareta?” said the student, without changing his mus- 
ing attitude. 

“ Yes—it is growing late, brother; will you not come to sapper?” 

“1 do not need it, dear Margareta, thank you.” 

“ But we want you, Basil; my mother is asking for you, and Ivsilda, 
too, is here.” 

A bright smile passed over the young man’s face; but his sister did not 
see it, and continued :— 

“Come, brother—-do come; you have studied enough for to-day.” 

He rose up cheerfully—* Well, then, tell my mother I will come di- 
rectly.” 

Margareta closed the door, and Basil stood thoughtfully by the fire. At 
that moment a bright flame, springing up from some stray brand yet un- 
kindled, illumined his face—it was radiant with the light of love. His 
finely curved lips, the sole beautiful feature there, were trembling with 
a happy smile, as they murmured in low tones one beloved name—“ Isilda, 
Isilda !”’ 

II—THE STUDENT’S HOME. 


Let us glance at the home of Basil Wolgemuth. It was a German 
habitation of the middle ages; a comfortable, but not luxurious, dwel- 
ling, such an one as we see in old German pictures. In homes like this 
was nurtured the genius of Rembrandt, of Rubens, of Vandyke; from 
such a peaceful German home sprang the fiery spirit and indomitable zeal 


of Luther; and inlike home nests were cradled the early years of most | 


of the rude but noble men, who, either by the sword or the pen, have 
made their names famous throughout the fair land of the Rhine. 


Basil, his mother, Margareta, and another young girl,sat round a ta- 


ble, spread with the ample fare of bread and fruit. The mother was 
worthy of such a son—a matron of placid but noble aspect; like him, 
too, in the deep clear eyes and open forehead. Margareta, a sweet bud, 
which only needed time to burst forth into a perfect flower, sat by her 
brother’s side; the fourth of the group was Isilda. 

I hardly know how to describe [silda. There is one face only I have 
seen which pictures her to my idea; itis a Madonna of Guido Reni’s.— | 
Once beheld, that face imprints itself forever on the heart. It is the em- | 
bodiment of a soul so pure, soangelic, that it might have been Eve’s when | 
she was stillin Eden; yet there is in the eyes that shadow of woman’s | 
intense love, the handmaid of which is ever sorrow ; and those deep blue 
orbs seem thoughtfully looking into the deep future with a vague sad- | 
ness, a8 if conscious that the peace of the present would not endure.— | 
Womanly sweetness, feelings suppressed, not slumbering, a soul attuned 
to high thoughts like a well-strung lyre, andonly needing a breath to awa- | 
ken its harmonious chords—all these are visible in that face which shone | 
into the painter’s heart, and has lived forever in the work of his hand. | 
And such was Isilda.’ 

Basil sat opposite to her; he looked into her sweet eyes; he drank in | 
ths beauty of her simile, and was happy. 
dent had vanished; he was cheerful even to gaiety; laughed and jested 
with his sister; bade her sing old ditties, and even joined in the strain, 
which made them all more mirthful still. Basil had little music in his 
voice, but much in his heart. When the songs ceased, Margareta prayed 
him to repeat some old ballad, he knew so many. The student oe to- 
wards Isilda: her eyes had more persuasive eloquence than even his sis- 
ter’s words, aud he began. 


* COUNT LUDWIG AND THE WOOD-SPIRIT 
“ Count Ludwig rode through the forest deep, 
And he trilled a lightsome song, 
And thought of his lady-love’s sweet soft eyes 
That would smile his welcome ere long 


“¢ Now whither ridest so soft, 
On the back of the gaod 
And wheretore d 
Nor the stranger biddest 


Sir Knight 
gray steed, 
ost Carol 80 gay 
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70 d speed 


‘“‘Is it the echo, oris it the wind 
In the boughs that whispers thu 

No! beside him there standeth a woma 
With tresses gold-luminous 
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“Her robe is the hue of the forest leave 
Her eyes like the sky above; 

Her voice rings sweet, as in maiden’ 
The whisper of early love. 
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‘‘ Gaily the langhed, and bent 


frank and free— 


young count 
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All traces of the care-worn stu- \ 
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‘Good sooth, I knew not, ladye, I rode 
In such fair company.’ 


“He throws the rein on his courser’s neck. 
And leaps to the grassy dell ; 

Has he forgotten his ladye waits, 
For his coming she loveth well? 


“ He has drunk strange poison from those wild eyes, 
He is lured by that angel air, __ 

And far through the forest’s mazes dim, 
He follows the damsel fair. 


“She bound him fast with unholy spells, 
And bore to her magic cell ; 

Three months, as it seemed, in those forest bowers 
Did the knight and the wood-nymph dwell. 


«She has charmed all memories of earth away, 
(As she deems) with her beauty’s power, 
And fearless leads him beyond the bounds 
Of the spell-enwoven bower. 


“ He bears the sound of a vesper bell, 
And the mists from his spirit roll, 

Aad the long-forgotten joys of earth 
Rush o'er his enfranchised soul. 


“*T must go, for my loved one waits— 
Aroint thee, fell witch,’ he cried ; 
* Oh, erring heart! to be lured awa 
From my own troth-plighted bride.’ 








“¢ Wild lightnings flash from her calm blue eyes, 
And her face grows foul to see: 

‘When thou hailest thy bride, at the altar’s foot, 
Kiss her as I kiss thee.’ 


“ Bending, she kisses Count Ludwig's brow, 
And he starts with the burning pain ; 

He turns—she is gone! and in fear and haste 
He seeks the known path again. 


“‘Tt was broad noon-day when he left the track, 
Now the shadows of eve grew dim ; 

And, O wonder! his steed by the wayside stands, 
And patient awaiteth him. 


‘He rides like the wind, nor looks behind, 
And the past seems like a dream, 

As he sees his lady-love’s castle-towers 
Afar in the moonlight gleam. 





“Count Ludwig sits at his ladye’s feet, 
And looks in her eyes so fair ; 

And feels the light touch of her soft white hand, 
As it wanders amidst his hair. 


| 


} ““« Now, what is this ?’ cried the maid in fear ; 
‘What meaneth this blood-red ring ? 
| Thou hadst no such signet upon thy brow 


| When last thou went’st journeying.’ 


* A shade past over the young knight's face— 
‘*Tis nothing. sweet love,’ he cried ; 

‘ A troubled dream I would fain forget, 

} When again by thy dear side.’ 


' 


| “ He calmed her fears with his tender words, 
And the maiden smiled again; 
Nor over the sunshine of their love 


| Frowned one dark shadow of pain. 
' 
“ Bold knights, proud nobles, and ladies} bright, 
Are thronging the chapel aisles ; 
2 Ps : 
And the fair bride stands, rich in happy love, 
With her changeful tears and smiles, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| “ The rites are o’er, and Count Ludwig turns 
Unto her, now for ever his ; 

With heart full of joy, on her fairest brow 

| He presses a husband’s kiss. 

| “One cry of wild agony—one look 


In his face of love untold: 
; And the young bride lies at the bridegroom's 
Death-stricken, pale, and cold. 


feet 


} 
‘A mark is on the pure forehead laid, 
A ring ot crimson stain ; 


Count Ludwig saw, and with maniac shriek 
He fled from the holy fane. 


| “They wept o’er the bride of a moment, dead 
Through him who her life had been: 
Sut never more on tlie face of earth, 


Was the sinful bridegroom seen. 


The student ceased; and there was a deep silence. Basil s young 
sister glanced round, almost fearfully. Isilda moved not; but as the clear 
tones of Basil’s voice ended, one deep-drawn sigh was heard, as if it were 
the unconscious relief of a full heart. 

“You have chosen a gloomy story, Basil,” said the mother, at last. 
Her voice broke the spell; and Margareta added, with the earnest feel- 


| ing of youth— 


“I do not pity that false hearted knight; his was a just punishment 
for a heavy sin: but for the poor bride to die thus in her youth and hap- 
piness—oh, it was very sad.” 

“ Not so,” said Isilda, and she spoke in alow dreamy tone, as if half to 
herself. ‘It was not sad, even to be slain by him she loved, since she 
died in his arms, having known that he loved her. It was a happy fate 
—not mournful!’ 

There was such an expression of intense feeling in the girl’s face as she 
spoke, that Margareta looked at her in wondermg silence; but Basil gave 
an involuntary start, as if a new light had broken in upon his mind, and 
the living crimson rushed immediately over Isilda’s face and neck; she 
seemed shrinking into the earth with shame and said no more. 
too, kept silence. 
utterance to her thoughts, but that he whose heart was so full of poetry, 
whose lips were ever brimming over with eloquence, should be dumb— 
it was passing strange! The student felt as if though there was a finger 
laid on his lips, an unseen presence compelling him to silence; but the 
finger and the presence were those of the angel of love. 

Angel of love! invisible, mysterious shadow, that encompassest the 
whole world—that walketh over the hearts of men, ruling them at thy 
will, making them bud and bring forth flowers of joy and goodness, or 
changing, as thou passest, the fair garden into a wilderness! 
love, who shall speak of thee? Silent and swift as the lightning, or steal- 
ing in by slow degrees, bringing light and leaving darkness, finding gloom 
and creating sunshine; with footsteps invisible as the wind, of which 
noue can tell “ whence it cometh and whither it goeth,” who may detine 
thee, Angel of Love? We see thee not, we comprehend thee ; we can 
only bow our hearts at thy presence, and feel. 

There was a constraint vi-ible in all but Margareta; she, too young to 
understand what was passing in the hearts of the two she loved so much, 
began to sport with her friend. 

* Well! I should not try to envy Count Ludwig’s bride; though vou 
do, Isilda; I would much rather live.” ants 
Isilda smiled ; and, just at the moment, a voice was heard in an inner 
apartment. 


t is poor grandfather,” cried the blithe maiden, starting up; “I must 


go to him—he has been left along time alone.””. And she vanished with 
the swiftness of a young fawn. The mother followed her with her 
| eyes. 
| “A sunny and loving heart is thine, my child!” she murmured. “ God 
Diess thee, and keep all care from that gay spirit!” And Madame 
‘ _— ‘ 1 . 2 l > 1 s 5 oh ' 
Wolg h leaned back in her chair, closing her eyes. The mother’s 
| oe se od absorbed in the past, or else dreaming of her child’s 
} tutu 
| but, by the two thus left together, past and future were alike unre- 


Te 





ith Basil, | 
No marvel was it in the timid girl who rarely gave | 


Angel of 








garded. With Basil and Isilda it was all the present—the blissful pre. 
sent, fraught with strange and new feelings, full of hope and love. They 
talked but little, and in broker sentences, flitting from subject to subject, 
est each should lead to the unveiling of the delicious secret that was uppers 
most in both their hearts, and which they at once feared, yet longed to 
utter. At last the lamp grew dim, and the moonlight streamed in through 
the narrow window. Isilda noticed and spoke of it—it was a relief. 

“ How lovely the moon looks, setting behind the cathedral,” she said 
and rising, walked to the window, it might be she was glad to escape 
from the passionate tenderness of Basil's gaze, as he sat tacing her. 

The young student followed her, moving noiselessly, for his aged mo- 
ther had fallen asleep through weariness. And now the two stood to- 
gether, silent, alone with their own hearts, looking up to the quiet, star- 
hit sky, and drinking in love, pure and deep, and boundless as that 
heaven itself. 

“ How beautiful is this world ! how happy !” murmured the girl. 

“ T feel it so ; and most, when thus with thee, Isilda,” answered Basil ; 
and with that unspeakable sweetness and tenderness the name lin- 
gered on‘his lips! “ Isilda—my [silda !” ; 

There was a moment of tremulous silence, and then the girl felt herself 
drawn closer, until her head rested on his bosom, and she heard his voice 
whispering in her ear— 

“* May I call thee my Isilda? all mine—mine only—mine for ever !” 

She raised her head and looked timidly but searchingly in his counte- 
nance. 

“Ts it, indeed, true—dost thou then love me?” 

‘ As my soul !”’ passionately answered the student. 

Isilda hid her face again inhis bosom, and burst into a shower of 
tears. 

The girl and her lover went home together that night, through the cold 
clear starlight, to Isilda’s abode. Many and many a time had they trod 
the same path, but now every thing waschanged. They had become all 
in all to each other—an infinity of fave was around them—all was light, 
hope, and trembling gladness. The crisp snow crackled under Isilda’s 
feet, and the sharp A ne air made her light form shiver, but she felt it 
not. She only clung the closer to Basil’s arm—he was all her own now, 
he—her life’s joy—her pride—the idol of her dreams, the delight of her 
soul. Such happiness was almost too much io bear; and, therefore, 
when she first knew that he loved her, had Isilda wept—nay, even when 
she had parted from Basil and was alone, her full heats poured itself 
forth in tears. That he—the noble—the gifted, so rich in the greatest of 
all wealth—the wealth of genius—honoured among men, with a glorious 
harvest of fame yet unreaped before him—that he should love her who 
had nothing to give but a heart that worshipped him! The gir, in her 
humility, felt unworthy of such deep happiness; for all that her lips 
would utter were the blessed, joyfal waa he loves me! my Basil, 
mine own!’ and even in her sleep, murmured the same. 

Man’s love is not like woman’s—yet Basil was very happy—happier 
than he had ever been in his life. The student, the philosopher, felt that 
all his wisdom was as nothing compared to the wondrous aichymy of 
love. So far from being weakened, his lofty mind seemed to grow purer 
and richer, beneath the light of beloved eyes; it was like the sunshine to 
the ripening corn. Basil now knew how long Isilda had filled his 
thoughts, and been mingled with all his hopes. He did not even then 
| fathom the depths of her spirit—but he felt it was one with his; and man, 
| eS man, ever rejoices to see his soul’s image reflected in a woman's 
) loving heart. ( Conclusion in our next. ) 

a 


MY WEDDING SUIT. 


It was the eve of my marriage, and I had parted with my Isabella, 
witha fluttering at my throat, and a generally perturbed frame of mind, 
that would have rather befitted a criminal on the verge of execution, than 
a bachelor on the threshold of wedded life. We were in Paris, and it 
was one of France’s brightest August nights. As I looked out of my 
window down upon the Boulevard, bathed in moonlight at my feet, the 
lover of romance would have sought in vain in my features for the signs 
of a proud and acknowledged suitor, about to take permanent possession 
of what should be dearest to him upon earth. To be honest, my mind 
was agitated by a most fearful anxiety. 1 doubted not of Isabella’s love ; 
I doubted as little of the sincerity of my own. I was not entering upon 
what is commonly called a bad match. We were not to reside with my 
future ter ear oy Ry No! to none of these mischances wasI prey. [ 
smile to myself, as | now write the words; but at that very precise mo- 
ment when I was looking up at the moon, upon my life, I was thinking 
wholly and solely of nothing else than the clothes in which I was to ap- 
pear on the morrow. Hear me out! I never was a puppy about dress; 
L was fully aware that the “ Morning Post” devotes no pa to the at- 
tire of the bridegroom; but somehow or other, that villain Hertz had not 
senthome so much asa sleeve, and I was horribly nervous. To make the 
matter worse, Isabella had but that very day been abusing a green coat it 
was at that time my d®light to wear; and had said—half in jest and halt 
inearnest,—that she never could think of marrying any man in sucha 
fright of a waistcoat. Isummoned my man; and, with as much indiffer- 
| ence as I could assume, made enquiries after the missing apparel. Antoine 

was, of course ‘ désolé,”” he knew nothing about it ; but had seen M. Hertz, 
a short time before, pass the house in company with a friend, and “ supé- 
rieuwrement bien paré.”’ The very colour of his coat had not been forgotten. 
I mentally consigned M. Hertz and his coat to the keeping of a gentleman, 
who never varies his dress, and has possibly the good fortune always to 
| possess a black coat to reserve for an emergency. Twelve o’clock came— 
one—two—lIl resolved to go to bed, and end in sleep a day, which was 
insupportably long for me. Doubtless the suit would come the first thing 
in the morning. Soothed by the reflection, my mind gradually regained 
its proper tone; and with a murmured prayer for Isabella, I on 9 
asleep. lam confident that the horrors of that night have never been 
surpassed in the wildest Ghost story that has ever been concocted—even 
in the Black Forests of dear, legend-loving Germany. At one time, L 
| dreamed that | wasa dummy in a tailor’s window, dressed (by Moses) in 
the extreme of fashion, and bowing my head uncomfortably within the 
folds of an “ Albert Stock,” in graceful acknowledgement of the admir- 
ing passers-by. At another, I fancied myself the clothes on a murderer, 
swinging backwards and forwards on the gibbet, with the action of the 
wind. Again, | wasa pawnbroker, and was buying a blue coat for Isa- 
bella. And now I was standing at the altar in my own proper person, in 
my green coat, and my bride in a yellow-satin; whilst my mother-in-law 
was frowning beneath a crimson bonnet, in a manner terrible to look upon. 
Most fortunate is it, that evil dreams last no longer than do—alas !—their 
pleasant foster brothers! and, with heavy head and un-refreshed eye-lids, 
[at lengthawoke. It wasa brilliant morning, and nearly nine o’clock. 
I rang for Antoine, and, when he appeared, asked with desperate fortitude 
| if they were come. No school-boy about, for the first time, to veil the 
redundancy of his form beneath the modest swallow-tail, could have in- 
| stituted a more rigorous cross-examination touching the important vest- 
|ment. Of course, nothing was known about the things. Well! he must 
go to Hertz, and bring home as much as was finished. The waistcoat 
did not so much signify; I could button up my coat, and its absence 
would not be remarked. Having despatched Antoine, I sat down to 
shave, almost with a steady hand. I cut myself desperately, however, 
—on my chin of course; and my nether feature was soon half covered 
by an invidious mass of sticking-plaister. 1 was trying to recollect, as L 
looked in the glass, what Peninsular officer it was that I so much resem- 
bled, when a light knock was heard at the door, and my friend Hercule 
| Hector Léonidas, Comte de Vanille, was announced. He had undertaken 
—right good fellow that he was—-to be my sheriff of private life, to stick 
| close to me till all was over, and see that everything was done that was 
| right and proper. 











“* Mais, mon cher!” he exclaimed, “not dressed yet. I would rather 
| have found you asleep than sitting so patiently in your dressing-gown, 
as if youhad nothing to do but sip your coffee and read your Galignani. 
Let me ring for both, whilst you put the finishing stroke to your toilet 
| What have you done to your chin? Apropos, I hope Hertz has justified 

my recommendation. Do you see this coat! this is his.” 

See it! how could I help it?) There stood the fellow grinning at me 
with his handsome teeth, the best dressed man in Paris. And to walk 
out of my rooms, arm-and-arm with him, in my 

“ My dear Vanille,”’ I replied, with a sickly 
got yourself up at an enormous expense on my account. You will look 
much more of a bridegroom than I shall. Do you know,” ladded, (wit® 
what was meant to be a jovial laugh, but it missed fire,) ‘it is a capita 
joke; but that ruffian Hertz has not yét sent home my clothes. What 
| the devil am I to do?” 
| Do!” gasped Vanille, in the interval of (as it seemed to me) a very 
unnecessary roar of laughter, “do, my good fellow! why, go as you 
are: be married in your dressing-gown; it really , 
tern.” 

“ My dear Vanille! I can forgive your laughing; but it is ten o'clock 
—at eleven, you know, I must be in the Rue d’Agesseau. I have sent m) 
fellow to Hertz; he has not returned, and cannot be back for anothe: 
half-hour at least. I don’t much fancy the idea of going to a readymade 


green coat! 
smile, “1 fear you have 


is a very quiet pat- 
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place for my wedding suit; and it would seem so odd to be married in 
anold coat. You look deuced well, Vanille, to-day ; but you are always | [ 








well-dressed. (He smiled, and laid his hand upon his heart.) We are | me,—how you have d 


both of a size, Vanille ; now 1 have just thought it would be such alucky 


think it is the Royal Stewart; blue trousers or brown? I have both.” 


Poor Vanille’s face fell. He looked at himself, for a moment, in one | pret 
of the pier-glasses; took up, one by one, the proffered vestments, and laid | would appear to throw over the legitimacy of my proceedings. But let 
: that pass. M. Hertz is an honourable man. He has instructed me,—so 

“ You always have the drollest ideas, my dear Vernon,” he said. “It | far from sending you to prison,—to allow you the greatest freedom that 
is rather a singular proposal of yours; but, as you are so very unfortu- | you can safely enjoy. i 
nately situated, why—I don’t mind if I do accede to it; but upon one | gon is under his control, and that you are in such a 


them down again in silence. 


condition.” ‘ ‘ 

“ Name it, old fellow !” I cried, as I threw my dressing-gown into one 
corner of the room, my slippers into another, and commenced pulling on 
my boots in frantic haste. 


“ Why! you may wear them as long as the affair lasts; but promise me | of the door, as he hummed an air from the last opera. 


to let me have them again after we leave the church. J also have a slight 
interest in making a creditable appearance to-day. In short, I should 
like to reassume my own character at the déjeiner. Perhaps you will not 
mind travelling in this suit, (as he held up myclothes,) which I will now 
put on to oblige my dear frieud: but you will promise me, on your part, 
never to employ that tailor again.” 

He was a good fellow, that Vanille: but it was with a sigh that the 
Frenchman took off, one by one, his cherished garments, and resigned 
them to me with very much the air of a mother panting with her offspring. 
By the time that be. bed worked himself into my integuments he did not 
look quite so bad, afier all. With a groan, he buttoned his coat over the 
staring plaid waistcoat; and we were soon rattling over the pavement, 
in his cab, to the Rue d’Agesseau. Scarcely had we reached the church, 
before Vanille precipitated himself to the ground, and was quickly lost 
in the recesses of the vestry, observing that he knew the bishop, and that 
he would remain there quietly until his services were actually required 
at the altar. I found my atteution attracted to an individual of unpre- 
tending appearance, who was stationed at the door, apparently contem- 
plating the effect produced by our arrival. Perhaps my curiosity was the 
more provoked as I remarked his eye ‘wandering over my person with 
that restless and comprehensive glance which seemed to have detected 
some fit subject for notice. He slightly bowed, and politely removed his 
hat. As I returned his salute he observed in French, “I believe there is 
to be a marriage to-day; would it be deemed an excessive breach of de- 
corum if I were to venture to be a spectator of the ceremony ?”’ 

He evidently is a stranger in search of materials for a “Sketch,” or 
“Pencil Book,” I thought. Although I am no Frenchman, he shall at 
least have a favourable impression of Paris. 

“Ifyou will follow me,” I replied, “you can have a good view of the 
whole affair, although I cannot promise that it will be very interesting, 
inasmuch as your humble servant is the chief actor in the scene.” 

My new friend started. ‘Is it possible?” he asked. ‘Can you really 
be going to be married to-day ?” 

There was a tinge of melancholy reproach in his tone—nay, almost of 
remorse ; and | was somewhat puzzled what I should reply to his apos- 
pa pat when Isabella drew up to the door radiant with smiles, blushes, 
and tears, and attended by the usual complement of friends and relations 
(of the female sex) who are accustomed, on similar occusions, to persuade 
the bride that she is an ill-used and persecuted individual, but that, all 
circumstances considered, she is to keep up her spirits and be as happy 
asshe can. In half an hour or so the two words of such importance to 
two individuals had been pronounced, and we were united. 

After the ceremony, I had just stepped outside the church, towards the 
carriage, when my unknown friend, peering at me with his grey, inquisi- 
tive eye, and politely begging pardon for intrusion at such a moment, ad- 
dressed me. 

“‘My name is M. Gaillard; they call me an agent of police; and I am 
here to arrest you for debt. De not be afraid, ladies; [dare say we shall 
not require force, but he is rather a cunning dog, and I am obliged to use 
certain precautions. Here, Victor! Adolphe!—” and two fellows who 
had been waiting hastened forwards, and seizing each one of my arms, 
stood with eyes fixed upon their chief. 

I became almost speechless from surprise and indignation. 

“Tt must be some mistake,” I cried at length. ‘“ Do you know, sir, to 
whom you are speaking ?” 

“ Rather; I took your portrait in M. Hertz’s colours too well at first to 
be deceived afterwards. There was no mistaking your identity from the 
miniature I carried about in my mind’s eye.” 

“At least you will tell me at whose suit you arrest me.” 

_“‘ IT have no particular objectioa. M. Hertz is my client. I am much 
distressed to break in upon you on such an occasion; but if you will 
come quietly with me, I dare say I shall not detain you long, as possibly 
some of your kind friends here may feel disposed to settle the little affair 
for ou. After all, it is but ten thousand francs, and what is that to aman 
with such a neat turn-out as is now before us?” 
: Pi Cog sede pr I do not owe that rascal Hertz as many sous. 

d of clothes which he has not sent me. This gentle- 
man, I added, looking for Vanille, “isa witness ;’’ but he had departed. 
sat Gal one he etn of mye nd red en 
crows tas “se wien & bad case,” | 1e said. Lam positively sorry 
ks Ming af aga ny maeieion that my time is precious. 

tan aut caren : —* adies — gentlemen good morning.” 
dbl ant vapneeth pie — ; a vella was silently weeping. She 
peek sp-sgeeiow — ws woul | have been preferable,—but those 
faire . rn ‘e ( ) erguments can be opposed,—are awkward at- 
deal with. Her mother was looking most decidedly anti-mone- 
tary,—if possible, more austere than ever. Vanille too; what could have 
taken him away just at that very inconvenient moment? One by one the 
oa were departing grumbling at the probable loss of their breakfast 
and indulging in audible comments upon the baseness of my conduct, and 


at such a moment, and now mew him up in an atmosphere which is close 
hit if we were to exchange dresses. I am sure your clothes would fit | and unpleasant to a degree? You have said that you are acting under 
me; and you (of course, | don’t want you to wear this) can suit your- | the orders of M. Hertz. I can but repeat that that individual has no claim 
self from my wardrobe there. I have some things, not quite so elabo- | upon me whatever,—that it must be some extravagant misco 
rate as your own, it is true; but that green coat, Vanille; (1 don’t think | and that, unless you instantly release me, you and your client (as you are 
lever saw you in green.) I forget what is the name of that plaid—I | pleased to call him) must prepare for some tolerably severe —- 


expose you to the temptation of adding to the little obligation under 


che A L 
“ M. Gaillard,” I said, “ you will excuse my being so importunate, butc 
am anxious to ask you by what right you exercise this authori Fave 
to arrest an innocent ee oe ithe 


jion,— 


- 


“« My dear sir,” he replied, “ you are too hasty : you have rightly inter- 


my position in everything save the degree of doubt which you 


e is amply satisfied with the idea that your per- 
ition as will not 


which you stand at present towards him. Really, you are in a most for- 
tunate situation.” ‘ 
M. Gaillard turned his back upon me, and was fitting a key to the lock 


“ At least,” I continued, “ you will allow me to communicate with my 
friends; a step that I should have taken much earlier ;” and I scratched 
upon a leaf of my tablets a few hasty lines to Vanille, which I requested 
might be forwarded to him without loss of time. As his eye fell upon the 
direction, Gaillard uttered a half-suppressed exclamation, and then re- 
mained stapding, with the note poised between his finger and thumb, 
and every feature of his face distorted into a grin of extraordinary intel- 
ligence. 

ei Pray do not let my presence operate us a check upon your curiosity,” 
I cried. “If you have the slightest desire to — the contents, do not 
confine yourself to examining the direction. There is nothing in them 
of peculiar importance that I should wish to conceal, and, at the same 
time, but little that it would interest youto read. Although your name 
is introduced very prominently, it is in no particularly favourable at 

“You are a clever dog!” he simply said, ase resumed his official 
gravity. : 

“Be good enough to explain your meaning.” ia 

“Jn the first place, I meet you, and, from the description of your dress, 
with which M. Hertz had furnished me, had no difficulty in recognizing 
you. Now you think to gull me, by a pencil note, into the belief that 
you are not M. le Comte de Vanille.” 

“Stop!” Lexclaimed. ‘“ Stop; [see it all. Oh! Hertz, Hertz, what 
have you notdone? I assure you that you mistake. I swear to you that 
Lam not the Comte de Vanille. My name is Vernon—Percy Vernon. 
You must be aware that I cannot be a countryman of yours. Nay, recol- 
lect yourself; have you heard any one address me by the name of Va- 
nile?” 

“No; nor by that cf Vernon.” 4 ; 

“True: but the dress,—I can explain it most satisfactorily. That fel- 
low Hertz,—that very fellow who, you say, has authorized you to arrest 
me, was ordered by me to make my wedding-suit; he neglected to send 
it home, and I waited for it so long, that, in the idea of the moment, I 
borrowed the dress of my friend, M. le Vanille, which, it appears, has 
been the cause of this misunderstanding. Are you satisfied ?”’ 

“Very far from it, my friend; you have told your story very well, but 
it will not do. Do you think yourself that it sounds in the least degree 
likely? Take the advice of an old hand in these matters; be content 
with the fact as it stands; but don’t try to make it better by alie. Ivsa 
bad business, and you can’t improve it. But who is this? It is your 
valet, who can take this note, 1f indeed such a person as the Comte de 
Vanille is actually in existence.” 

As he spoke, Vanille rushed into the room, kissed both my cheeks, and 
(what I infinitely preferred) shook both my hands hee Gaillard was 
evidently surprised; but he looked on with a curiously doubtful expres- 
sion of countenance. 

“My dear Vernon,” said he, “at last I have found you. I tracked 
your fiacre until I met, (as ill luck would have it,) that wretched Hertz, 
and I was obliged te dodge into a shop and shirk him; when I again 
emerged you were out of sight. However, it struck me that it was pos- 
sible that M. Gaillard had carried you off to his own delightful residence. 
I have heard much of his hospitality, although, until the present moment, 
Ihave never profited by it. However,” he added mournfully, “1 am 
now in a fair way to make the experiment of its charms, as you must be, 
by this time, aware that I am, and not you, the object of M. Gaillard’s 
researches. You will forgive my deserting you just now; but I wanted 
to make a final appeal to the credit of my banker, before surrendering 
myself; and I hoped that you would be able to battle it out until I re- 
turned. However, what they do with my money is a mystery to me— 
I shall remove my account to Laffitte, for they always return me the 
same parrot answer—‘ No effects.’ ”’ 

‘My dear Vanille, do not distress yourself by any pecuniary calcula- 
tions just at present. I will take care that M. Hertz gets his due in more 
respects than one. If I might hope to make you smile, it would be by 
telling you that M. Gaillard is irrevocably impressed with the idea that J 
| am the veritable Dromio, and you my valet. After that degradation will 
you not be prepared to go to the Conciergerie itself? or has M. Gaillard 
seen fit to modify his opinion ?”’ 

“Upon my word, I scarcely know what to say,” replied the function- 
ary, “ but here comes, fortunately, M. Hertz himself. It is to be hoped 
that he will be better acquainted with your faces, than he has proved 
himself to be with your styles of dress.” 

The detestable little creature forced his way at that moment into the 
room in a state of frenzied agitation, and, it must be added, in a fearful 
heat also. Tremulously dabbing the crown of his bald unctuous head 


into a miraculously small ball; he rushed up to me, and assailed me wit 


tended capture, invoked every curse upon his own unlucky head, and 





the impropriety of hasty marriages. I was at my wit’send. To paythe 
money,—even supposing I had it about me,—would be tantamount to an 
acknowledgement of my guilt, and elieve 
in my innocence was, for the 
the irath, I had not much mo 
my person at the moment. 
a rte eg Meee Isabella,” [ cried. 
a, g 1 this person, and if I 
never think of me more.” 
not turned away from me, 
unexceptionable bow. 


Phone ges eee stood a fiacre, in curious contrast to the dark-green 
é : ‘4 
, with four English greys, above referred to. I proposed to M. 


Gaillard tha t we 31 ( € ente y riot, a8 a more Spee dy means of 
> 8h yal i nter m cha 1 

. ° . ’ P 2 

transit, but he intimated, Ww 


knew the driver of the fiacr 
trusted. We accordiugly 
several preparatory lurche 
nearly two miles an hour, a pace that, as my mind was on wings. was ag- 
gravating enough. Those two ingenious gentlemen, Victor and Adolphe 
hep somehow distributed o ; 
e s ; © ; > e) ; > i 
y Pr — situation restrain them from an occasional stretch round, to 
I sper them that I was still actually side by side with M. Gaillard. 
ad been rapped i r meditati i 
ane 80 wrapped in my own meditations, that I had not noticed 
ether my cicerone had giv 
opera,” or “ au diable, 
jerk, which announced that we had arrived 
out, I perceived that we were before a dark, 
a narrow street, the n 


present at least, a hopeless case. To confess 
wre than the amount of Gaillard’s claim about 


“Fear nothing. Return 
do not join you in an hour, 
I kissed her cheek, which was very cold, but 
and followed M. Gaillard, who made a most 


é, who was a very steady man, and to be 
got into the lumbering vehicle, which, after 


re be gloomy-looking building, in 

ion” ame of which I was unable to glean in any direc- 
. was t j »vider , - : > 

‘8 not a prison, evidently, nor was it, as assuredly, an hotel. 


It was j : 

as a sort of compromise betw rs and ir 

. : stween the two, where flowers ¢ o 
bars formed a ae 


the mutabilit 


thoug] Po Ws 5 gale 
ghts, for Victor and Adolphe were inviting me, with many a bow, to 


descend, ; ee . ; : ae 
man ae Gaillard, with his hand laid affectionately on my shoulder, | 
pa ding their entreaties. Confound those Frenchmen ! They are | 


) dreadfully polite, tl 
your throat with a‘ 
where that « 
tent to 8act 


1ey pick your pocket with an “ ezxcusez,’’ and cut 
pardon.” They appear to have heard or read some- 

ific 

* a sn 

stair-case to the rj 
Gaillard Pushed ¢ 


as to endeavour to make them believe 


ith his usual quiet, provoking smile, that he | 
s and plunges, started at the modest rate of | 


n the coach-box, but not even did their high- 


had given the word, on entering the fiacre “a I’-| 
but I was now roused from reverie by a sudden | 
at a full stop. On looking | 


peculiar contrast, suggesting atimely reflection or twoupon [ 
, oy at ®. ae 
y of human life. There was no time, however, for similar | 


., manners make the man,” aud they accordingly seem con- | 


the custom of M. Vernon, who had ever paid most regularly (a cutting 
glance at Vanille), and whose figure really did his art justice. What 
| could he make for me ? ‘ 
“Make for me! On the contrary, I insist that, as a trifling expiation, 
you forego every claim against the Comte de Vanille. Not that it can be 
| any amends to my friend for the extreme impertinence of which you have 
been guilty in daring to make M. Gaillard a referee in the matter.’ 

| «Indeed, M. Vernon,” said Hertz, “I am deeply grieved that I should 
| have been guilty of such an act. I confess that I was acting under the 
influence of momentary excitement. The fact is, that I met M. le Comte 
last night at the Opéra Comique, and made a foolish bet with a friend 
that Monsieur would bow to me. Such did not, however, prove to be 
| the case; and, in a fit of passion, I hurried the next morning to M. Gail- 
| lard, and gave him certain instructions, together with an accurate descrip- 
| tion of M. le Comte’s dress, which I happened to know he would wear 
upon the occasion of a wedding, at which he was to be present. I did 
not know it was to be your wedding, M. Vernon. I trust, Messieurs, that 
you will forget it.” 
“ We will see about it, M. Hertz,”’ I replied; “ but you have been the 





sole cause of the contre-temps by neglecting to fulfil your promise of send- where it now stands during the absence of : 
Do us the fa- | perb tribute to past greatness and living virtue, and I should think, al- 


ing the clothes I ordered of you home to me yesterday. — 
your tosummon a cabriolet, M. Hertz. Good day, M. Gaillard.” 


with a coloured bandana, which, in his nervous haste, he had worked he 
2 


a volley of excuses and apologies. He had only just heard of my unin- 
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an make a noise with their tongues if they please. And then the crowd- 
ing! Everybody seemed pertinaciously to choose the most inconvenient 
Spot, just in proportion as each ap anxious to select for some par- 
ticular friend a more desirable situation at table. At last the noise sub- 
sided; knives and forks were plied with more measured stroke. I felt 
my forehead grow hot, and my hands cold, as the time inevitabl 
proached for irinking the health of Isabella and myself. I tried to Tang 
and talk as if no such thing yas about to happen, but it would not do. 
Up got my vivacious little friend, and, in a s h which alternately 
shook the sides and moistened the eyes of his auditors, proposed as @ 
toast, “‘ Health and long life to the Bride and the Bridegroom !" ‘as 4 
tell me that I returned thanks, and that I made a very neat speech. It 
a bm so: I have simply the recollection of having felt superlatively 
idicuious. 
_ The hour of departure came, and I was assisting Isabella into the car- 
riage, when Antoine qypreeshed and whispered in my ear with ill-dis- 
ised satisfaction, “ We have got them at last, Monsieur ; they are in that 
imperial over your head.”—Beniley’s Magazine. a 
ee 


HOLLAND HOUSE, AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
Conclusion. 
After the death of Addison’s noble son-in-iaw, the last Earl of Warwick 
of the family of Rich, Holland House was long deserted ; and decay had 
made its usual havoc in her turrets and saloons, and her ens were 
overgrown in wild confusion, when a new dynasty betook themselves to 
its deserted halls. This was the family of Fox, of no ancient or noble 
date, derived from Foxely, in the county of Wilts, whom one may con- 
jecture, without any great stretch of fancy, to have been sporting charac- 
ters. Stephen, the founder of this celebrated family, was a faithful ad- 
herent of Charles II., and a senator of three reigns. To many minds he 
will ape still more eminent as being the projector of Chelsea Hospi- 
tal. He was the ancestor of both the Ilchester and Holland families; and 
upon him was bestowed, in augmentation of his coat armour, by a curious 
coincidence, one of the bearings of ¢he Riches—in a Canton, a fleur-de-lis: 
so he seemed fit and fated for Folland House. 
His son was Paymaster of the Forces to Charles II.; his grandson 
was Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, and the father of Charles James 
Fox, and the parliamentary rival of the great Lord Chatham. Both 
Lord Holland and Lord Chatham had been educated at Eton, both had 
entered on their ‘ara career about the same time, both were scholars 
and orators ; yet their characters were widely opposed. Lord Chatham’s 
unsullied youth knew no license: the career of Fox had early entailed 
embarrassments which drove him from England. On his return he at- 
tached himself to Sir Robert Walpole, and eloped with the Lady Caro- 
line Lennox, sister to the Duke of Richmond. At once the rake and the 
statesman, formed for society, of an admirable temper, and of infirm 
principles, no man acquired more political adherents than Henry Fox, 
few men attracted less respect. It was the charm of manner that attach- 
ed his friends, not that dependence on his worth which ensures a perma- 
nent support. Even Lord Chesterfield has declared that Henry Fox “ had 
no fixed principles of religion or morality,” and was too “ unwary in ridi- 
culing and exposing them.” Yet he fulfilled the duties of life well, and 
“ his charities,” observes Chesterfield, “‘ demonstrated that he possessed 
in no small degree the milk of human kindness.” 
It must, however, have been a liquid somewhat diluted by avarice and 
venality. Chatham had no regard for money; by Fox it was worshipped = 
and though his doting fondness for his son, Charles James, has been in- 
stanced as an excuse for his grasping at power and wealth, yet to the 
right-minded no such excuse will be thought valid. Lord Holland was a 
poet; and some verses of his, published in the Annual Register, are consi- 
dered by Sir Egerton Brydges to show more poetic talent than his son 
ever displayed. As a debater, his lordship is declared by Chesterfield to 
have been singularly inelegant and even disagreeable ; his force lay in tact, 
which enabled him, partl ; by long experience, partly by the natural 
shrewdness of a powerful intellect, to discern when to press a question 
and when to yield. 
Late in life Lord Holland retired to a house which he built at Kings- 
gate, in Kent,—intending this residence, according to Dallaway, as @ 
correct imitation of Cicero’s Formian Villa at Baiw. Gray's lines on visit- 
ing Kingsgate, then in ruins, in 1766, are bitter. They show, however, 
the general impression which Fox’s memory had left. These are the two 
first stanzas :— 


“ Old and abandoned by each venal friend, 
Here H——d form’d the pious resolution 
To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution. 


On this congenial spot he fix’d his choice, 
Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring sand ; 
Here sea-gulls scream and cormorants rejoice, 
And mariners, though shipwreck’d, dread to land.” % 
The last steps of Lord Holland’s life were marked by a harshness 
which made him, according to a modern writer, more odious to the na- 
tion than any minister since the days of Stafford. He was, indeed, a 
worthy disciple of the school of Walpole ; and the nation came in time 
to regard him as a man who was ready and adapted forany measures that 
suited his ambition—for the dirty work attendant upon the management 
of secret-service money, or for keeping the people down by the bayonet. 
Gray makes bim speak in his attributed character of remorseless cruelty, 
when he describes his lamentations that confederates had not enabled him 
to carry out his sanguinary and destructive notions, in the coarse stanza 
beginning thus :— 
Purged by the sword and purified by fire, 
Then had we seen proud London’s hated walls; 
Such was the father of Charles James Fox, who appears, it must be 
owned, to have inherited the best qualities of his parent. A long mino- 


deeply deplored a mistake which would most justly entitle him to lose rity succeeded the death of Stephen, the second baron of his name, and 


the father of the lamented Lord Holland. During this interval, the house 
in which Fairfax had vexed the air with long preachings and prayings, 
and in which Addison had written and suffered, was let to Lord Rose- 
berry and Mr. Bearcroft, until returning from his travels in 1796 the late 
Lord Holland had it fitted up for his residence at a great expense. And 
it now becomes us to treat of the inside of the house, which has sustained, 
since the days of its first occupant, very extensive alterations. 
It seems rather an Irish way of describing the inside of a house by 
referring at first to the outside; but whilst we are on the subject of alter- 
ation it may be as well to notice, that by Henry, the first Baron Holland, 
the lodge, that modern addition, and the approach to the house, were 
constructed ; and that irregular avenue of elms, bounding a lawn of eigh- 
teen acres, appears to have been planted in his time. Passing througha 
decorated stone porch, you enter the porter’s hall, partially wainscoted, 
and adorned with three Italian pictures in fresco; in the middle stands 
the model of that truly colossal statue of Charles James Fox, which is 
now coated over with smoke in Bloomsbury Square. This was a present 
from the distinguished, and now venerable sculptor, Sir Richard West- 
macott, to the late Lord Holland, and it was placed, in 1815, on the spot 
his lordship in Italy—a su- 


most a single instance of a similar liberality. This entrance-hall is near- 


“ Au revoir, Messieurs,” mechanically replied our late Mentor, with a ly in the same state as in the time of ‘Henry Rich, first earl; it is plain, 


| sentimental look. 


We now hastened to Vanille’s dwelling to perform my promise. “ We 


soon arrived there. 


Upon my word you looked monstrously well. 


: : ; , ’ 
inconsiderate of you; you have been buttoning my coat " 


but characteristic of the period in which it was completed. 
Facing the entrance is the Journal Room, so called on account of its 
containing a complete set of the journals of the Lords and Commons.— 


“ A la bonne heure, mon cher,” he cried, “ let me now congratulate you. Minerals, stuffed birds, insects, and Chinese figures, relieve the dryness 
Hertz is a tailor. My | of the aspect of large bookcases, and take off the thoughts from stormy 
good fellow,” he added, as he completed the transformation, “‘ how very | debates or prolix preambles. There are several portraits, one of the 


handsome Charles, third Duke of Richmond, a Reynolds of his brother, 


Ina very short time we were en route for the Rue de Rivoli, where Isa- and a Lely of Mr. Charles Fox, and son of old Sir Stephen, and an ac- 


bella lived. Vanille was in high spirits. 
ted his skin, and his energies are gone—he is morally defunct. 


insist upon your accepting the ten thousand francs, to which M. Hertz 
has been obstinate enough to lay claim. 


hands of so good a customer as yourself. 


Mrs. Beaumont was beating the tattoc 


. whether you cannot make twelve coats a year do instead of twice that 
entered upo; © every other pleasing attribute in favour of the axiom. We | number.” : a 
eae 1all porte-cochére, and mounted a narrow, ill-ventilated | We had arrived at the Rue de Rivoli. The carriage was still waiting ready | gay haunts of the Wyndhams and Lennoxes—t 
oht | . , . . ° r . ain) or re ; 
ght, leading to a suite of rooms, the door of one of which | packed. We sprang up stairs, Isabella was straining her eyes out of the 


A Frenchman is like a boa- | complished debater in grave Kiag William’s time. Then there is a like- 
constrictor ; rob him of his clothing, which may not inaptly be designa- | ness of Monk Lewis, who had the courage to be painted as Hamlet, 


though one of the plainest men of his day. To the west of the Journal 


“ And now, my dear Vanille,” I said, as we were hurrying on, “ I must | Room is the sitting-room of the first Baron Holland, communicating wit 


the garden or dining-room, for the accommodation of the noble invalid, 


I do not make a point of your | who lost the use of his limbs, by stairs an inch only in height, which 
paying them over to him, for I really do not think he deserves it at the | would be covered over with a platform, so as to form an inclined plane— 
But see, my good fellow, | an excellent, a humane idea, and in those days of gout one very T¥ quisite. 


Let us ascead the great staircase, opening, as we go, a large antique 
door, curiously embossed, and come (for I long to do so) at once to the 
he scenes where royal 

» | dukes, ladies, politicians, literati, artists, yyy: mingled, and 
»| were happy to mingle—where Byron gazed on the bloated features of 


. pen with an “ Onf!” ; 1 asked ; ac one 4 ind lressed fi avelli 

apartment, wit I an if!” and asked me into a comfortless | window, dressed for travelling. — b Lenkiae eal hi : 

ieee: dt 4 single chair and a cloak, into the former of which I| with her foot, and glancing uneasily at the clock. Gertrude, the youngest Sheridan, with that almost reverential cnriosity te wegen — 
under the pressure of a feeling of utter exhaustion. daughter, was seated in a corner very grave ; but she looked up brightly | on genius—where Mackintosh was in his happiest moods, for he love 


“ Permit me 
of pride, whic 
by which we 
explain. 


to welcon 
hi suppose 
appeared to t 


16 you to my house,” said Gaillard, with an air 


was natural, but which, considering the misery : 
»e surrounded, J confess [ could not readily | minutes everything was of course, clatter, squeeze, and bustle. Thejlen. Nay, more, in these n 


-| enongh as she perceived Vanille following upon her heels.” 
At length we all adjourned to the breakfast-room. For the first te: 


the host and hostess of his time, and where he alternately exchanged gay 
1 | persiflage with the lady of the old structure, or talked historically with Al- 
ow fading and deserted chambers was reared 
3| the boy Charles James, the man whose nature was so lofty, whose pas- 





party were chiefly French, and we all know that our vivacious neighbour 
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sions so debasing—the ardent friend, the unscrupulous votary: here was scattered about them, were of his planting, as well as the cedars. And a | circled by that courtly politeness which appears superior to forms, and 
that intellect suffered to dawn—here polished by the best ety er still higher proof of his taste is a long green walk, formerly an open lane, | sprang from the gentlest feelings of the heart. 
permitted to attain that empire over principle which brought the lofty | which is now turfed and lanted, and extends towards the Uxbridge Those chambers in which the voices of the Copes, the Riches, and the 
spirit so often down to faction. . 2 ; Road. This beautiful glade was the favourite haunt of Mr. Fox, and was | Foxes resounded, are now desolate, and who can tell whether they will 

The Gilt Chamber, par excellence, claims the first attention. It is a most | the last landscape he was destined to look upon and toenjoy. Two ori- | everagain be peopled with the great ones of the earth? “The time is 
interesting specimen of the domestic of the first ah sware time.— | ental planes, of great magnitude, guard its entrance. The gardens near coming,” writes a mournful prophet,” when, perhaps, a few old men, the 
Three bow-windows, formed in the recesses of the Gothic turret, lighted | the house are laid out in parterres, one of which represents a rosary of a | last survivors of our generation, will in vain seek, amidst new streets, 
and enlarged a room by no means spacious. The ceiling was ety circular form. Anon you come upon a fountain, then a column of granite, | and squares, and railway-stations, for the site of that building which was, 
painted, but during the long minority of the late Lord Holland it fell, | with a bust of Napoleon by Canova on the summit, with an inscription in their youth, the favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters and 
aud was replaced by one now merely whitewashed. A wainscct in com- | 





L | from Homer, which may be Englished thus:— ets, of philosophers and statesmen.” 
partments displays still, on a blue field, the gold fleur-de-lis of the Rich | “He 4 oa re ee Reena the air gag end Folland House is obliterated, let us recall, in one brief review 
famity, inclosed within branches of palm-leawes, and gold crosslets on a | I 1 one nd eS se : | those characters which, passing before us like the shadows figured before 
red field, encircled with twisted branches of laurels, surmounted with an | 8 * “i eee y “ pen island tee | Macbeth, must have figured there in the several dynasties who preside d 
earl’s coronet. And why the coronet should not now be there by right “Ha og _ ne “" k ea 1 in those venerable chambers. Let us hasten over the brief rule of the 
TI cannot conceive: many ignobler families have it to their boast. All ar) Gann Spe have. Beep, 


: ; Copes; precise enough and respectable, no doubt; gentlemen with bom- 
around, on medallions, are the arms of the Riches and the Copes, as if| At the end of this beautiful flower-garden stands an alcove, on an ele- bested eumpoensthion and high-topped hats fresh from the City; and Ta. 
that aspiring and worldly man, the earl of Charles’s time, had trembled vated terrace: and here we read two lines in honour of Samuel Rogers: | gies in their stiff ruffs, almost lock-jawed, fresh from the quarter where 
Jest his name and honours should, by any fatal chance, have become ex- | “‘ Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell mercers and man-milliners claimed kindred with them. Avaunt! and let 
tinct, and wished to preserve them, at least, there. _ Nay, more, as you | To me those pleasures that he sings so well.” us on to the festive days of the Riches. Here, in the library, “ in which 
advance to the drawing-room, this motto stares you in the face,—“ Ditior| This effort came from the late Lord Holland, to which Luttrell has ad- | the antique gravity of a college was so singularly blended with all that 
est qui se;” a punning motto, referring to the name of Rich. Sundry ded some verses, about equal to those which are generally inserted in | female wit and grace could devise to embellish a drawing-room, the hand- 
female figures, denoting Power, Justice, Peace—three awkward sub- _ alcoves or scrawled in albums. some visage of the ill-fated Buckingham, his suit of sable velvet close 
jects, one would suppose to Henry Rich—are painted about and above | The homely characteristics of an orchard precede the approach to the | cut; his peruke, already inclining to the love-lock, was seen.” Bucking- 
the chimneypiece, in the frieze of which are two painted bas-reliefs, ta- | French garden. In this, enclosed as it is with a hedge of hornbeam and ham is gone, and the scene changes and discloses Fairfax in his armour; 
ken from the Aldobrandini marriage. These performances are declared | box, is the nursery of the first dahlia plants. This flower, already partialty | his long and melancholy, yet not unpleasing countenance, turned towards 
by Horace Walpole to have been done in the style, and not unworthy of | neglected by floriculturists, but long at the zenith of public estimation, is Rich doubtingly, for Rich was trusted by no man. He who had received 
Parmegiano. A columu of Elba granite, marble busts of the prince re- | of Spanish origin. The Americans had it, and it had been introduced to | 20 measure of obligation from King Charles, and “ had continued to flour- 
gent and of Henry IV. of France, of the Duke of Sussex and the Duke | England, but not cultivated with success. In 1803 Lord Holland, when ish more than any man in the court when the weather was fair,” was no 
of Camberland, of Lord Holland by Nollekens, look strangely in this an- | travelling in Spain, procured some seeds; and the plant, in time, bloom- object of confidence with Fairfax. And, behold! Rich is a prisoner— 
cient chataber, constructed when the British world had little notion that | ed, and was christened dahlia, from Andrew Dahl, a Swedishgbotanist. civilly, be it said—in his own house; and the hall resounds with deep 
German blood would ever run in the royal veins of her princes, and| ‘The fish-ponds and the meadows of Holland House alone rémain to be | murmurings of voices that were meant tu pray, but seemed to growl, led 
when the proud Riches would have started with horror at the thought | described. The former, which are seated about a quarter of a mile to- | by some fanatical preacher. ; 
that the more modern name of Fox should supersede their antiquity.— | wards Hammersmith, appear to have been ancient; in the latter, to the All has passed away¢ and Mary, that Countess of Warwick who was a 
The bust of Lord Holland was accounted by Bartolozzi to be one of the | west, a tragedy was enacted,—the duel between Lord Camelford and daughter of the house of Cork, is seen here in her devout widowhood, 
finest specimens of sculpture since the days of I raxiteles; the being in| Mr. Best. The originator of this iniquitous and bloody scene wasa false, | WTiting Occaswnal Meditations upon Sundry Subjects, a simile in one of 
Hollan House must have been highly in favour of that opinion. Family | fair woman, who prompted the mischief, and ted the fuelof that fire which | Which had the honour of ae by Addison. This countess was 
Soh politeion yes ¥ gel ne hay ne of ve “ Y ee ay * a | was quenched only in death. It is a curious fact that the horse which Best the progenitrix of the social characteristics of Holland House. She was 
u cian, and of Ludovico 1osto, copied trom his tomb at Fer- 
{ 
| 





¢ rode to the spot of rendezvous had been won by that gentleman in a trial | the foundress and inventress, says one of her admirers, of a new science, 
rara, complete the motley collection. » of skill in pistol-shooting from Lord Camelford. By ‘a too sure aim fell | the art of obliging,—‘ great in a thousand things besides,” which she 
_A beautiful apartment, called the Breakfast Room, joins the Gilt Room. | the inconsistent but noble Cameltord, scarcely thirty years of age. His | counted but “loss for the excellence of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
This is unaltered since the days of James. A damask of white satin, | youth was sullied by the license of fashionable life; yet he is said, strange | our Lord.” ; 
figured with flowers, covers the walls—the wainscot isof green and gold. | to declare, to have been a firm believer in divine truths. When the ball She passed away, and Addison might be seen wooing her great and 
The very girandoles above the mantel-piece are old, and two curious | entered his side, he exclaimed, “Best, | am a dead man! You have | s4rewish successor, his Countess of Warwick; or leading to heaven, by 
cabinets, one of tortoiseshell, the other of ebony, accord well with this | killed me, but I freely forgive you ’ ‘\eain and again he declared him-| precept, the youth wno loved earthly pleasures too well ; or resigning, in 
antiquity. a" ° ; | self to have been the aggressor. The wound was declared to be mortal ; | hopeless disease, his post as Secretary of State in a set letter to his royal 
Sir Stephen Fox figures here, the founder of the noble houses of Ilches- | and the gallant sufferer Janguished in agonies of pain until the evening of | master; or dying, inch by inch; or but his vision has been already 
ter and Holland. His integrity aud loyalty were the basis of his fortunes. | the following day when he was summoned to his dread account! How | before us. 
Sundry members of the same race appear in the Breakfast Room; but long must the image of the wounded man, weltering in his blood, have So Chesterfield, and a host of others, spring forth from that ancient 
the last portrait ever painted by Sir Joshua of Charles James is the most! haunted those who traversed that green, calm spot, in aftertimes! How | porch since that the old house, long shut up (the Riches are clean gone), 
interesting ot the domestic Series, : must the pale and aceteutionen tem of him who slew, whose unerring | has been opened again for the Wiltshire squire’s family, and the peer 
_ The great drawing-room is situated to the north of the Gilt Room, and | aim was death, lave recurred to remembrance ! ~ | whose maxim it was, as Burns says, to 
is a noble + og fitted up with curtains of rich French silk, and de- 








: : : ‘ga? . Iu all these scenes a spoiled, forward, gifted boy, took his earliest aud | 7 Keek through seateg J other — 
corated wit a superb cabinets and other costly articles of virtu. Here is latest delight. It was here that the father displayed his paternal ten- | Wi’ sharpen’d sly inspection.” 
Hogarth’s famous picture, “ The Indian Emperor,” performed for the 1 


4 f the “Butcher.” Willi , s | derness in the following way. The boy Charles James Fox, having been | appears in his court suit and blue riband ; and tried, but tried in vain, we 
prey mar Pa bi ‘ eraet C a = - venga of Cumberland, by some disappointed in not seeing a wall, which was blown up, demolished, Lord | should think, his incomparable skill in the art of bamboozle upon his 
‘<n “en re ae a. beantiful i a Bonkas : the mag I oe Holland had another wall built up to be blown up again, in order that the friend Fox, whose character he has so sharply, yet, at the same time, 80 
Delodaie, Mics Conduit. shecwards Le 1y «fet snl sey sche “ ‘line. precept, never to break a promise joa child, or, as Robert Hall would | leniently, set otf; and Chesterfield’s smile—laughter being abjured by 
rious as the wince of Bie toune Navcien, wines ag : aarp the | call it, never to act a lie toachild,”’ might be fulfilled to a letter. it was } him asa vulgar indulgence—his compliment and polished anecdote car- 
scene. A good collection of pictures by the ‘en find pr whee a here that the future orator was encouraged to speak out his youthfal and | rying the sting muffled, are contrasted in that gilt chamber with the 
splendid he eg a ca i aaa in. Ni lig dwell ae pea 4S crude opinions with an indulgence from his father that did not, happily, | coarse ribaldry and outrageous gaiety of W alpole, whose native coarse- 
traits dear to our hearte—Garrick and ia + oath i Be di rs end in making him the prig that he was well entitled to be. It was not, | ness no habits of intercourse with the refined could quench. And Hol- 
character created for him, as it were, by autici athens “4 roe Hn 5 @! here, but at Spa, that his love of the guming-table was first excited by a | land House is already assuming her mark of distinction, that of being the 
in his own unspeakable peculiarity pe am atm wh ree: Al shi Me ee | nightly allowance of five guineas to spend in that demoniacal amusement. | very centre of all the minor charities of life ; all the great men and women 
presumptuous gazer, his mouth partly open  Sgty “re hs tet ~— ee ie It was here that, in the exciting days of a Westminster election, the fair | who congregated there seemed (touse an expression of Horace Walpole’s 
witticism—the masterpiece of Revacids  aghate site pcb mie no . a Duchess of Devonshire came to cheer and to assist. It was here, be- when speaking of Gray) “to be in flower,” whilst they paraded her saloons 
a subject. This portrait (since sold and removed to + cs iy = z I wre their memorable ulienations, Burke communed with a friend who be- or lounged . her libraries. , . ‘ 
iain not, copied in little for Eliza, on her voyage, fi oe Sat | sought him, when the hour ot conflict came, and the senate rang with | foo soon for the ambition of Henry Fox did Holland House lose her 
Eliza, it is well known, eloped from the sachet. tan oa ng es te 7 3 their burning eloquence, “ to believe that there existed between them | political coteries; long silent were her turrets, during the minority of the 
in India, with a gentleman somewhat yousger m des Bi mee St st mera the ties ofnature as near and dear as the relative situation of father | late Lord Holland, until, upon his rise to manhood and to preeminence, 
Draper. Sterne’s picture fell into her hatbend’s ees hos —_ Id “ir. and son ;” bat that appeal was lost in the storm of debate and the | anew race of the élile appeared beneath the rich ceilings framed by 
endure the sight of it, but gave it away and it is ones * “ “7 i d not violence of faction. In Fox’s generous mind, their friendship could not Rich. ' —h 

A emailer drawing seins Gantaine alee pictures aed. mu tbe — Ey be extinguished by the heat and intemperance of a day ; in Burke it | _Gladly would one pass over that dissolute but entertaining clique, the 
other portraits, that of Francis + sine Who te ee ve od — was already extinct, and forever. It was here that he came when his | George Selwyn and the Carlisle set, who contributed to poison the mind 
late Lady Holland, addressed to this good. if oak: a she Zetters of the | health was shattered. and disease was hourly encroaching upon his frame, | of the young Charles James, theu in his eighteenth year; gladly would 

J ’ sg , 10t great man, wheu he 


: A : when the following touching account is given of his emotions in revisit- | one forget that early and fatal entanglement in play, which even then lai 
was threatened with consumption, without singular emotion? “Come |: hen the folle 1g wou e - > ergs 1 revisit g ye ang play a 
to Holland ‘ . , >| ing the gardens of Holland House, by Trotter :— 
to Holland House, and you shall have three rooms for your own use. : ) 


Fox under the disgraceful obligation of having Lord Carlisle’s securit 
un- ‘ ' : . - pay. 2008 » Rall cee id Claviiain ran madi 3 . : 
molested, ofa temperature regulated by Allen.” J quote from art Hho ** He looked around him the last day he was there with a farewell ten- tor 15,0000, fo crown the infamy, —e a Hen ae yess This 
but it is the memory of the heart. He weut not, but journeyed secking | derness that struck me very much. It was the place where he had spent a a i oe on a a ly i ; aa nhs i sealie in 
health, to the Italian shores, to die, hoping, believing, in the probability his youthful days ; every lawn, every garden, tree, and walk, were view- | @ awtul passion: sach things were scarcely thought worth concealing 
of a cure to the last. 4 ? ’ 


ed by him with peculiar affection. He pointed out the beauties to me, 
portions of an old house are the bed-rooms | 224: in particular, showed me a green avenue, which his mother, the Jate 
plainly the characteristics of past ages. A Lady Holland, had made by shutting up a road. He was a very ex- 
spacious and gloomy apartment at the western extremity of the central quisite judge of the picturesque, and had mentioned to me how beauti- 


division of the house, received, according to tradition, Addison’s last sigh ful this road had become since converted inte an alley, 
and an inner room served him as a retre 


those days. What are the pangs of svch a passion, Lord Carlisle’s own 
words will forcibly show: “If Lam received with coolness,”’ he wrote to 
Selwyn, alluding to anapproaching meeting with Lady Sarah, “I shall feel 
it extremely. I shall be miserable if I am made too welcome. : Good 
He raised his| 24! what happiness would I not exchange to be able to live — her 
at in his hours of literary labour. eyes to the house, looked around, and was earnest in pointing out ev ory | arene nae ey on mr hyve agin bron rte aed: pet Gur. 
in another chamber, enriched with carvings and hangings, which are | ‘ting he liked and remembered.” litle « pie ot ~ boca a ch 

now daily surpassed by modern luxuries, 3 ' sgh usle soberised, and became a poet — 


Perhaps the most curious 
—certainly uone show more 


is an association of a very dif- How similar to the recognition, dim and partial as it was, of Sir Walter 


. " . " . . . . j “é a » aie 3 s ile 

ferent sort. There, limned by Sir Joshua, appears the exquisite face and | Scott in entering his own hall at Abbotsford! How much had both to es fa alone 2 deigns to - ‘rlisle.”” 
ee . ss my Sand . . t ; > ‘ . . r ‘ ww . yariiste. 
form of Lady Sarah Lenox, the niece of the first Lady Holland, and the | regret in the departure oftheir youth ! How many turbulent scenes had Ane we 6 ee ee 
beauty who had the rare merit of inspiring George III. 


with romance. | both shared since boyhood! Weil might Fox say,— 


At twenty-seven, such was the misery of his career, he wished himself 
She appears not alone, but in a group, with Lady Sarah 


Pal Strangways, the “Tif 1 a no more; but Providence was merciful, and the vices of youth were suf- 
daughter of the first Lord Ichester, and with Charles James Fox. at the bo ; ono ogg ite Sg , fered gradually to merge into the milder form of errors, thence to expand 
age of fourteen. The boy stands with a copy of verses in his hand, | With me but roughly since I saw ye last! | into virtue. For who could resist the snares of that fascinating circle ? 
which he is supposed to be addressing to his fair cousin, who is leaning) He died at Chiswiek, and Holland House had not the mouruful| Even Pitt was nearly drawn into the vortex of play at Goosetree's, and 
out of a window of Holland House to listen to them. The subs quent | honour of receiving his last sigh. Wilberforce yielded to its fatal charm. He once “rose the winner of 
— of Lady Sarah, and the calamities of her chequered life,are well! It has been said, alluding to the private character of Charles James | 72004; but the pain he felt for those who lost, prevented all such future 
cnown, 


fox, that‘ in the comparatively correct age in which our lot is cast, 
, the library, a room| it would be almost as unjust to apply our more severe standard to 


repli ) than, perhaps, any similar, him and his associates, us it would 
room in England, was in so dil ipildated a condition that it Y 


When Henry Fox first purchased Holland Hons 
more replete with associations of interest 


triumphs of the infernal regions. : 
Another group attends at Holland House, and the names of Sheridan, 


have been for the Ludlows and | Erskine, Burke, and Windham, resound in her entrance-hall; and of 
was even un-| Hutel insonus of the seventeenth century 






; to denounce the immoralities | these the most approachable, the most loveable in private society, Was the 

floored. The boards whereon resounded the footfalls of Addison exiat,| of Julius Cassar. Nor let it be forgotten, that the noble heart and | l¢st- His manners were noble, polished, courteous; his spirits 80 gay 
refi » 1 ] wer: | the ne : > ‘ ? } “os 1 o d 

therefore, no longer; but the Long Gallery, as it w isin his time, now | sweet disposition of this 


: ( g great man passed unscathed through the or-| that, even in the decline of life, he was the youngest of the young. 
. the library, Is, With some «uiterat 


| -. Iu the days of the Spec- deal which, in almost every other instance, is found to deaden all the , “Over his whole conversation” thus writes a contemporary, ‘ was flung 
tator, It Was, Inde¢ d, almost like a green-house , so full of window 8, after kindly and generous affections. A life of gambling, intrigue, and fac-| 4 Ve | of unrent classical elegance ; through no crevice, had there been 
the fashion of the Gallery at Hardwick, being intended for dan ing or | tion, left the nature of Charles James Fox as little tainted with selfish- | any, would everan unkind sentiment have found entrance. : 
exercises, and not for study. But these windows were bloc ked up by! ness or falsehood, and his heart as little hardened, as if he had lived Again a break iu the vast current of mighty intellects, aud Mack- 
Lord Holland, and concentred into two great bow-windows. It has been | and died in a farm-house ; or rather as if he had not outlived his childish | intosh, tall, cold in aspect, kindly at heart, referred to as the very 
said, nevertheless, that H House 


has a window for every day inthe | years.” pattern-book of all knowledge, greatly independent, benignantly serene, 

year. : i s afford but one instance to the contrary to this beau- | sitsat the table ofthe noble host by the side of De Staél. Her preoceu- 
inch of that leisure | tiful, but exaggerated eulogium ; in the instance of the unfortunate and | pa/ion with him, to use a foreign phrase, was so extreme that some doub- 
When Fox arose inthe House of Com- ted whether the great Scott likedit, yet he always spoke of her with 


; : Publie chronic! 
In this gallery or library, however, 
which the arbitrary rule of | 


80 Says tradition, was 


Addison spent 1 


118 COUnLeSss-wite permitted. At each end, deeply injured Mrs. Vitzherbert. 


stood « bottle of wine, | mons solemnly to deny her private marriage with the Prince of Wales, | that calm enthusiasm which was peculiarly his own attribute. And here, 


placed a table, whereon 
When in a composing mood, the 


" ‘ accomptisned author w isjin the habit of | Where were his honour and truth? where the single-hearteduess which | smiling, singing, charming all hearts, was the gay bard of Erin; whilst _ 
w ilking to and fro, and replenishing his exhausted frame and rekindling | would have graced the seclusion of a farm-house ? | his side, a boy poet, little known, ¢ oldly,and, indeed, unkindly receive 
his wit by taking a glass at eacliextremity. It 


; is to be hoped they were To the house of Fox belongs the distinction that 
pint decanters. , 


duritig the course of | by his kindred, gazed upon the scene: and his clear blue eye looked fro- 
aun entire century, there has been always a member of it in some emi- 


The library of Holland House is ce 


zen upon it, for it waslong ere he could identify his shy and proud nature 
; lebrated all over Europe. Long | vent and conspicuous situationin the country. Scarcely had the first | with that of the courteous and the free around him. His eyes, be it ob- 

under the direction of the late Mr. Johu Allen, formerly a medical man, | Lord Holl und closed his career than his son, Charles James. became | served, had that peculiar faculty of being enabled to seem quite glazed 

it his accumulated to a g1 ‘at extent, driving from the walls of the Long | the leader of the opposition; and before the death of that celebrated states- | and lifeless, as if suddenly congealed: and then they could glance sach 

Gallery, in particular, their former tenants, the family portraits, and fill- | man, his nephew, the late Lord Holland, had gained a high place among | glances asonly beam from spirits so fine, so fierce, 

ng, not only the Long Gallery, but two adjoining rooms. The collection | the politicians of the day ¥ To pursue the theme were endless. All is gone, all has passed away ! 

began in 1796, and amotuted, some years since, to 15,000 volumes Che Certain her (itary qualities of mind and body characterised these three 

rarity of the books is not, hi ippuy, } > 


their chief value, 
ness a8 forming a library on mdividual subjects, 
English memoirs, and of Spanis 


That which this great metropolis most wants—its greatest its almost only 
intellectual want—is an easy resort of the lettered and the gifted. No 
hi all personal elegance, in those physical detects | public institutions will do. © One sickens at the thought. lo establish 
which impeded their oratorical powers, they were also alike. In person, one's self by privilege among lions, to go any where expressly to be wise, 
: copy oi Homer, once they bore a still closer resemblance. The heavy ¢ yebrow, the broad, | is enough to put a super crust of pride and indifference on any honest 
belonging to Sir Isaac Newton, and containing a distich in his writing re t uature. All good society must be private. Holland House has c >ased 
wagig Wiodoagel, thes many of Li | to be the centre of all that refines, interests, and elevates society. We 


thougitful, majestic forehead, the full cheek, were transmitted from the 

: gily prized by Charles James Fox, to. first founder of the family, old Sir Stephen, to the last noble owner of 4 

whom it belonged, than many ot his treasures have now no centre, our commonwealth of letters is turned upside 
down .It want sa protector; and yét to use a metaphor seemingly incousis- 


Holland House ; softened, itis true, for the features and expressio1 
Such are the western and nort! " Xx} slon ot 
| tent, sighs for the blessed days of a restoration. 


but their complete- generations In shrewdness and profundity they resembled each 





especially on French and | Other. In the absence of 
h and, L[talian authors. It is a trait of real 
judgment, among s0 miany splendours, that a small 


Hern divisions of Holland House; the | the stern Royalist were harshly unpleasant. “In his descendants,” writes 
east Comprises the dressing-room of the late Lady Holland, and an ante- one who was a competent judge, “ the aspect was preserved; but it was 
room fall ot A escape _- : aud cabinets, with fourteen japanned cases, , softened until it became in the late lord, the most gracious and interest- ; 
containing a large and valuable collection of miniature ince thatever was li 

1 gi ini 8 i t was lighted up by the mingled lustre of intel- y 

t ac oe} ' , ' . . pe . 5 > - r > ‘ 4 he 

walk into @ spacious sitting-room, the wails of which are of a bright rose ligence and benevolence. THE BLACK POTATOES.—AN IRISH I ALE. 
colour. Of the various articles collected here, perhaps not the | 


\ . ‘ eust inte- Asa public character the late Lord Holland was greatly inferior, not 
sem are the engravings from Byron’s works 


I hence you may ing counuten 





presented by the poet Only to his uncle, 


; BY MRS. HOARE. 
, yut to lis grandtather, whose strength as a debater had : i ke : ry ramble 
» vady and. Atr : ; , ous ae ‘ i In former years it was a pleasant thing to take a summer fra ; 
pre bo the mr o a ‘ pen oo Senand House and its host is re- | been formed under the banners of Walpole, in days when the House of through the ieunedshootel fields, and among the wild mountain dis- 
With di ch oe a ril 1 thes on en by Johu Hockham Frere. | Commons sometimes sat seventeen hours without intermission. He had tricts, of the green Isle. To be sure the features of the scenery were not 
1a di id he inscribed these words :— : , vertentntmner tnt ‘ v sie. ‘ , pe ey “ory 
a dlamo. 1 - ) . t re the Glande intage of beginning his parli imeutary career in the House of | go bold and striking as those of the Scotch Highlands, nor did the country 
“ © > > > » F re boas 1} . oat : " ‘ ‘ |. F. ov i= ° 
May neither fire dé stroy, nor waste impai Lord His hereditary hesitation had, therefore. stre ngthened by the present that aspect of rich and high cultivation that distinguishes the rural 
7 oe st vey | ae } , ° . . - ° , . . « » . 
Nor time consume thee, till the twentieth heir absence of opportunity to correct it. Like his great anc estors, his excel- | districts of “ Merrie England” from those of all the world beside: yet 
May taste respect thee, and may fashion spare ” oer ee f} reply His earliest political lessons were imbibed by the many and abounding were the points of interest that caught the tourist’s 
F vedside of bis dying uncle at Chiswick, whe 75 © 
Une great advantage crowns the attractions of this old | 


an’ ; j mans.onu—its | teen, Lord H 
site, on a level, it is said, with the Stone Gallery of the dome of St. 


Paul's Cathedral. From the grounds a view over ou: 
the Surrey Hills, ma 


attention, including the humours of the light-hearted Irishman, as well as 
the romantic beauties of his land. - . 
Among the more homely and characteristic charms of the latter, the 


‘ 1, being himself a boy of six- 
land beheld the pride of his : 


al 
| louse fade away and expire. 
' In private life Lord Holland had nota trace of his grandfather, the best 
southern Pentlands, praise that could be given to him. 


y be enjoyed. Modern skill has improved t] : He esc iped also the errors of his un- stranger seldom failed to notice wide'districts covered with the rich green 
> i o a ~ as roves e T- > eC ser é ‘ ] I ; { aa i , ve 
sified situatio In 1769 Me "Charl 8 Hamilton, of P a SHI ht f ive cle. H med to have culled from both their fairest graces of charac- | jeaves and star-shaped purple-and-white flowers of the potatoes, — 

i é J, Mr. COnari ami : aine s fill, afriend | ter, their strong domestic affections, t] r wit, tl ™ s of ; ane 
fied situation, ” \ Hi : , ms, their wit, the sweetness of t one : n rs and September, were wout to render the stan 
of Lord Holland’s laid out and planted the grounds. The curious ouks ond loving of heart which marked Chari t ‘ emp in the months of August and Septem ol ) 
- j “ ici Wi watt > w4INCs 


; all set off and en- | one fragrant garden, and held out the prospect of winter plenty to th: 















peat 
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wellers in the road-side cabins, whose most valuable possession was 

hese the lurge iron pot, in which they boiled their sole and simple 
as * . . 

— what a change has the present year* brought! Nothing in autumn 
was to be seen save black withered. stalks, exhaling a most offensive 
odour. I have been lately sojourning in a remote district of Munster, 
and there I have seen a ghastly famine-stricken figure, feebly wielding 
a spade which, after hours of toil, would not dig out a sufficiency oe one 
meal, of such roots as an English pig would turn away from in + om 
I have entered the cabin where working men were seated at ont paso 
cousisting of potatoes, a great proportion of which we about e big ~ 
of marbles, the larger ones not much exceeding re size Me ried 
Happy the labourer who could obtain 1a addition asm et y ol i 
milk; for to many of the poor it is an unwonted luxury. Be ~y U “ a 
arrived for digging the miserable crop, Relief Funds, rappece rat yb y 
a government grant, and partly by liberal subscriptions from the re ords, 
were established through the country. The committees appointe be 
enabled to sell yellow Indian meal at one shilling for fourteen pounds: 





and great was the delight with which the poor women, — a 
and sons were workiug on the roads for eighteen pence a day, wou 
walk a distance of six, eight and sometimes ten miles, to purchase the | 
meal, and carry it home on their backs. About the end of August this | 
seasonable supply was obliged to be stopped, and the poor were thrown ; 
on the resources afforded by their miserable gardens. ! 

Then I have seen the labourer, his once stout limbs reduced by the | 
resence of famine to the semblance of a skeleton’s bones standing in the 
urrows of an apparently empty field, languidly trying to strike his spade 
into the brown parched earth, and turn out the uari > blasted roots, | 
which for many a long autumn day were to form his and his family’s sole | 
snstenance. His wretched ill-clad wife, standing beside him with a kish | 
to receive the black unwholesome food, looked first on the ground, and | 
then glancing upwards with such a look of patient death-st ickn anguish 
as Englishmen seldom see, said, “ Well! God Almighty look down upon 
us! What will become of us at all, at all?” The children, poor little 
things! once, even in the midst of rags and filth, so ruddy and happy, now 
wanting the accustomed mealy potatoe, which, evermore grasped in the 
tiny hand, and defended from the encroaching pig by or J a sturdy cutf 
bestowed on his inquisitive snout, afforded healthy nourishment, are be- 
come pale, spiritless, and hollow cheeked; eagerly devouring blackber- 
ries and the fruit of the mountain ash, to stay the fierce cravings of hun- 

er. 

. This is no exaggerated picture: it falls indeed far short of the truth. 
To our poor people the potatoe was all in all; it formed the sole food of 
the labouring classes, and the refuse skins and small potatoes served to 
fatten a pig, on the price of which his owners chiefly depended for their 
rent aud clothing. But this year pigs and potatoes are alike gone, and the | 
small modicum of meal which the labourer cau procure for his wages of 
eighteen pence a day, scarcely serves to sustain life in a family of eight 
or ten persons. In one district of the south-west of Ireland, upwards of 
one hundred deaths are ascertained, on unquestioned authority, to have | 
been caused by starvation, during the month of October and first fort- 
night of November. The famine, is indeed “sore in the land,” and, to | 
use the emphatic language of Scripture, “ all faces gather blackness £ 

Instead of dwelling longer on au abstract view of the subject, let me 
relate a little narrative which may serve, in some slight measure, to illus- 
trate the sufferings of the poor; and I trust, on their behalf, to awaken 
the efficient sympathy of our kind English aud Scotch fellow-subjects. 

Ina mountainous part of the south-west of Ireland lived Tadz Maho- 
ney, his wife, and six children. He was a labourer employed on the 
ground of a middle-man, who rented a farm on the estate ofa rich absen- | 
tee landlord. ade was an honest, industrious, poor fellow, who, at the 
age of twenty, had married a blooming girlof sixteen, possessing the con- | 
siderable fortune of a featherbed, a dresser, two goats, and a lainb. 

He had a brother who was usually described by the neighbours as “a | 
wild young devil that wouldn’t be sed nor led by the priest himself;” 
and to whom even his best friends could not deny the possession of that 
 truaut disposition” which better betits the Prince of Denmark’s favou- | 
rite ou the stage, than the son of a poor Irish labourer in real life. Yet 
the lad, whose name was James, possessed a fund of native untanght en- 
ergy that seemed to promise no common results; aud when, at the age of | 
nineteen, on the death of his father, he sold his share of the patrimonial | 
goods and chattels and set sail for America, to seek his fortune, the old | 
village schoolmaster shook his head and said, “ Well, there goes he ’cu- 
test lad and brightest scholar that ever thumbed a Voster in my siminary. 
Lf his heels douw’t car him off from the work that his hands know well | 
how to do, and his head to plan, the never afear but he'll be coming back 
to usa gintleman one of these days.” 

After some time a letter arrived from him, to say that he had got into 
excellent employment in New York, and hoped soon to send for his bro- } 
ther. But after this no more was heard ot him, and his friends, atter 
making many fruitless inquiries, came to the conclusion that he must be | 
dead. 

Meantime, Tade and his wife lived happily, though poorly, in their 
humble cabin. Inu the course of twelve years, six rosy brats might be 
seen about the door, wading through the pool of staguant green water | 
which, in imitation, no doubt, of the ancient moat, forms an exterior de- | 
fence to our [rishi cabins. Tade worked for his master, a “strong farmer,” | 
on the usual terms. Throughout the year he worked for him four days | 
in each week, and received im return acabin rent free, an acre and a balf 
of potatoe ground, and grass for a few sheep and goats. He had alsoa pig ; 
and his wite Jade reared Hfns, and sold the eggs and chickens at the next 
market town; so that on the whole they were tolerably comfortable, and | 
more contented uuder their narrow straw roof, and seated roucd their | 
supper of potatoes aad goats’ milk, than many a nobleman partaking of | 
seasoned dainties in his gilded hall. | 





But this was uot to last; the summer of 1846 caine and with it a blight | 
on the food of the poor. Never was Egyptian plague more swift and | 
noiseless, and deadly in its effects than the fearful “ potatoe cholera.” One | 
by oue their scanty articles of furniture, and their goats and sheep were | 
8 ! i by the M thoneys, to procure food for their starving children; and | 
this resource would soon have failed, had not public works been estab- | 
lished in the beginning of August. Until the funds of the relief commit- 
tees were exhausted, inost of the men in the country were employed on 
the roads at eightpence a day; poor wages, indeed, yet hailed by the per- 
ishing people us a blessed boon. 

Oue wet day, towards the end of last August, Tade Mahoney returned 
to Lis cabia about six o’cluck, faint and weary, after a day’s work, which | 
he th vaght himself only too fortunate to have obtained. He had tasted | 
notuing siuce the previous evening, save a small piece of Indian meal | 
cake, aud a draught of water; and yet he did not feel hungry. His head | 
was dizzy, his hands hot, aud burning pains darted through his frame. 
He entered the cabiu, and throwing his hat on the floor, sauk heavily on 
a wooden stool placed near the smali turf fire. His eldest daughter, a fair | 
blue-eyed child of ten years old, ran up to him, and, putting her little hand | 
in his, said joyfully, | 
“Ah, daddy, we’re to have a fine supper to-night, for mammy went to | 
I- fur the male! And she brought home a bugful of it on ‘her back; 
and see what a potfal of it there’s down for us ail. She left Johnny 
aud ine to stir it, while she’d be out to look for a dhrop of milk.” 

The father tried to smile, as he replied in a tone of sorrow, 

‘“['m proud to hear it, Mary; ’tis long since ye had yer ‘nough to ate, 
ma colleen bawn.” 

Just then Jude entered with an empty wooden can in her hand. 

“ Well, Tade,” she said, ‘ L thought to ha e adhrop of milk for yer 
Supper, 80 | wint to Mrs. McCarthy to ax it; and L tould her I'd pay her 
in tresh eg s when the hens would lay o-morrow: but she said she had 
nous for me, and so we must ate the biled male dry—thanks be to God 
for giving us that same. But, Tade, a chree, what ails you? You look 
very white, and there's a thrimblin’ over you.” 
‘eae only a sudden hate and pain in my heartl got, Jude; plaze God 

vill be nothing. [ll go to bed, and I’ll be well waust I’m asleep.” 
mguaen aaa — you ate any supper!” said little Mary and Juhnny 
od i oe 7 wife, laying oue haud on his, aud pressing his fore- 

ry pie Pa ot rer, looked anxiously in his face. , ; 
er B. rh gg thing, childher,” he said, “if I was paid for it; 
dheiah of ne the more left fur yees all tomorrow. Give mea 

. wather, Jude,” aud, rising with difficulty, he went towards 
bundle of straw which, aioe’ ad 4 yy, ar 4 
rug, and the roe te , scatterer on the damp fleor, furmed, with an old 
the whole family veges y of a blauket, the only sleeping place for 
yet the bealthy A pene felt frightened, they knew not why ; 
supper on the Indies a . eir age prevailed, and they made a hearty 
pour enstarsudiow: —< stirabout. Very little, however, did their 
when she thought that suban'ne eo a ab pate Bi agile tg Fogger 
ness,” as the poor peuple somo “ud a was struck with “ the sick- 
that ia wet and scarce when + ~_ ly desiguate typhus fever, the plague 
heavy heart she touk a little str poggn.. ” desolate = ogee’ § beg. 
as she could from the spot to and placed it for the children as far 
to cover them with a few tor 1eir father lay, and then tried in valu 
pete 4 Fags, in addition to their own miserable 
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God bless him, 








clothing. She lay down near ber husband, whose burning skin, heavy 
breathing, and restless tossing to and fro, showed too plamly that her 
fears were well-founded. In the morning his illness had in- 
creased ; he called incessantly for water, and soon became quite delirious. 

it was dispensary day in the next village of I—, and Jude, having 
settled her husband’s miserable bed as comfortably as she could, and lett 
the two elder children to watch hip, and mind thé younger ones, set out 
on her walk of six miles to procure medicine and advice. I lies 
in the centre of a populous district, and, the physician’s attendance at the 
dispensary being limited to one day in the week, there is always a — 
crowd of country people assembled to watch for his coming ; some really 
ill, and greatly requiring attention, others affiicted with none but imag- 
inary maladies, yet demanding physic with the utmost eagerness; tor 
the Eriah peasant (when he can be supplied with them gens) quite 
as fond of swallowing drugs as any titled lady in London can be, when 
suffering from an attack of the nerves. Certainly, the parallel would 





scarcely hold good as to the nature of the symptoms, or the manner of 


describing them; and I fancy her Majesty’s physician in ordinary would 
feel quite as much puzzled as I did at the conclusion of the following 
diologue, which I write verbatim. 

Ione day met a man whose wife had been long afflicted with an in- 
ward disease, about which she had consulted many physicians, as well as 
country quacks and charmers. 

“ Well, Jack,” I said, “ how is your wife to-day ?” 

“‘ She’sa dale betther, Ma’am, thank your Honour. Dr. B. was up 
here yesterday hunting in the glen, and like a good gintleman as he is, 
he came into our place to see Kitty, and he found out at 
wanst what ailed her.” 

“ And what is it, Jack 1” 

“ He says, Ma’am, there’s something across her lungs that purvints the 
drink from straining through her, and whin he puts her through a coorse 
she’l be well in less than no time 1?” 

Now the fact was, the poor creature had an abscess on the liver, which, 
in spite ofthe medical skill employed, soon terminated her existence ; 
but Jack felt perfectly sure that he had given a lucid explanation of her 
illness. 

On the day in question, when Dr. had disposed of half his pa- 
tients, kindly and skillfully prescribing for those who really needed his 
care, and dismissing somewhat summarily those whose maladies were 





of as infinitesimal a nature as the Homeopathic doses, which, did their 
rank in life permit, the genius of quackery would certainly have doomd 


them to swallowed, Jude Mahoney advanced and said ; “ Please your 
honour, it’s what I wanted to ax you about my poor man. He was taken 
very bad last night with pains through his bones, and a splitting in his 
head , and to-day he’s worse, and out of his mind entirely.” 

Dr. made some inquiries, and finding from Jude's answers that 
her husband’s disease was certainly typhus fever, he gave her the proper 
medicine s, with directions how to use them, and promised to visit him 
as soon as he could. On her return she found the poor man in a paroxysm 
of delirium, and it was with much difficulty she could prevent his rush- 
ing out of doors. After a time shie induced him to swallow the medicine, 
but no refreshing drink could she procure to allay his raging thiret—no- 
thing but cold water. The next day a kind neighbour, almost as poor as 
themselves, brought a little milk, and another a hanafal of meal, 
“ to make a bit of stirabout for the crathurs of childher,”’ but 
Tade grew worse: and when, after some days, the doctor, whose 
professional engagements, extending over a wide district, had hitherto 
detained him, came to the cabin, he saw at once the case was hope- 
less. 





Heart-rending were the lamentations of poor Jude, when on the tenth | 


day of his illness, she saw him, who was indeed the“ delight of her eyes,” 
stretched before her cold and lifeless as the clay on which he rested. 
Her neighbours flocked in, and regardless of danger from infection, 
crowded the house for twodays while the body was “ waked.” Part of 
that time the widow was seated on the ground, rocking herself to and fro, 
in the stupor of grief; and, when occasionally she was roused to a full 
consciousness of her loss, she wonld pour forth a torrent of that eloquent 
heart-felt lamentation, which is seldom heard out of Lreland—calling on 
her hasband to retura to her and to his “ fair-haired jewels,” and almost 


cheating herself into the belief that he could indeed hear and answer her | 


entreaty. 

It was the evening after poor Tade’s funeral, and the widow sat down 
with her six little orphans in their lone and desolate cabin. Everything, 
eveu to the griddle on which she baked their meal-cakes, had been sold to 
defray the expense of burying her husband “ daceutly;” for this the Lrish 
think much m re needful than procuring comforts tor she living, and, to 
secure a handsome “ berriu” for a dead relative, they wijlliterally take the 
bread from the lips of the survivors. Ou this eveniug, therefore, when Jude 


Mahoney looked round the four bare walls of her cabin, she could see | 


nothing in prospect but the starvation that awaited her and her helpless 
ones. 
ment of the “ wake,” aud, after dividing them among the children, she 
knelt down, and in simple uncouth language implored the protection of 


Him in whom the widow and orphan are invited to trust, and who hears | 


the petitions that arise from a clay-built hovel, as well as the proud an- 
thems of praise that swell through the cathedral’s fretted aisles. They 
then lay down on the floor, where the children slept, and the mother 
watched till morning. 

Soon after sunrise they prepared to set out on their mournful journey ; 
for nothing was left for them but ¢o ¢ravel, that is, to wander about the 


cou.try, culling at every house they passed, aad subsisting on the charity 
’ = d ’ 5 | 


which is never withheld from the beggar, by those who are themselves 
but a few degrees better off. Jude had told the farmer for whom her 
husbind had worked, that she would surrender her house and now 


worthless garden; and this day he was to take possession. With a barst- | 


ing heart the poor woman set out, carrying her youngest child of a year 
old on her back, and leading the next little creature of three by the 
hand; the others walking on. She carried nothing with her save an 
empty bag, which Johuny bore across his shoulder, and in which they 
meant to deposit any donation of meal, bread, or black potatoes, which 
they might receive. 

They had not gone far when they were met by two men, whom Jude 
recognised as distant cousins of her husband, and who were themselves 
poor labourers living in the county of Kerry, about thirty miles from the 
village of l—. 

“ God save you, Jude,” said the elder of the two, “twas only yesterday 
we heard of your trouble, or else we'd have come to poor Thady’s ‘ ber 
rin;’ and thinking that, now your provider is gone trom you, and the 
times so bitther, ye’d have nothing to do but to take the road with the 
grawls, we settled with our women that, if ’tis plasing to you, we'll ache 
take one of the young things from you, and give it the run of the cabin 
along with our own, till such time, plase God, as you'll be up in the world 
again.” ; 

The widow's eyes filled with tears; gratitude to the kind-hearted 
speaker mingled with reluctance to part from her little ones, yet she 
knew that in her situation it would ve madness to hesitate ; so she an- 
swered; “God tor ever bless you, Denis and Jerry, for thinking of me 
and mine in our desolation; and sure, though it teare the sore heart 
within me to part with them that I bore and suckted at my breast, ’tis all 
for the best, and may be I'll be able sometime or other to travel into your 
parts, and get a sight of the crathurs that ye’re taking now for the love 
of God.” 

“Then ’tis you that will be kindly welcome,” said the man, rubbing 
the back of his hand across his eyes, “ ’tis little we have to give, because 
’tis little we have for ourselves, bat little or much, your lanureens* shall 
share the bit and sup with ourown. Which of them will come with us, 
Judy?” he continued, in a more cheerful tone. The mother hesitated, 
but at length it was decided that the youngest boy and girl should be 
taken, as being the least able to bear the hardships of a wandering life 
and, w th ming!ed tears and blessings, Jude gave them into the hanus of 
their relatives, to whom feeling hearts had taught more true teuderness 
than dwells under many asmouth aspect and jewelled robe. She watched 
them on their homeward path, till a turning in the road hid them from her 
view, and then with the other children she resumed her weary journey. 

It would be tedious and harrowing to the feelings to accompany this 
poor family through their wauderings for the next month. Sometimes 
they got a night’s shelter and a piece of bread in the house of a farmer; 
often they bad to sleep under an open shade, or behiud a haystack; and 
their fasts were frequently prolonged for twenty-four hours. Yet Jude 
preferred undergoing these sore privations to seeking admission into the 
overcrowded pestilential precincts of the workhouse, where she would 
be separated trom her children. They travelled, as the poor little ones’ 
failing strength would admit, over a distance of many miles. One even- 
ing at sunset they stopped at a cabin, alittle removed from the high road, 
to ask for a night’s lodging. They bad travelled all day without food, save 
a few fragmeuts of hard vaten cake, given them the uigit before by a 
farmer's wife: they were now therefore faint with hunger and the poor 
children’s blistered feet refused to carry them farther. The youngest 
boy, of six years old a fair-haired child with regular features and soft 








She collected afew crusts which had been left from the entertain- | 
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intelligent eyes, showed symptoms all day of heavy sickness. He did 
not com lain, but, whenever they sat down for a brief rest, his head was 
nestled in his mother’s bosom, his little hot hand stole round her neck, 
and his white lips (once so rosy) asked plaintively for “ water, mammy ! 
more water!” She carried him in her arms, or on her back, as long as 
sue could; for their path lay over adesolate mountain, where, for many 
a mile, no human habitation was to be seen; but for the last hour the 
little fellow insisted on trying to walk, saying : 

“You're wake, mammy, and ’tis worse to me to be tiring you than to 
walk myself.” 

But now his emaciated limbs failed, and, w 
steps of the cabin, he sank on the ground. 

“ God Almighty help my child, and look down on him,” said the poor 
mother, raisin: him in her feeble arms; and, entering the cabin with the 
custom: salutation, “God save all here,” she asked a woman who 
was seated inside the door, to give a night’s lodging to her “ lanuv brotha.”"* 

“ You shall have that same,” re lied the woman, “ but 'tis little else L 
have to give. Look here” she took from the shelf a woodencan, 
containing about a pint of coarse flour. ‘My husband,” she continued, 
“is working on the Caherah road since yesterday week without getting a 
penny wages; he went there to-day without breaking his fast, except 
with a drink of water and a small taste of cold cabbage; and now that’s 
all I have to cook for him and five of us besides, for this night and the 
whole of to-morrow.” 

Famine, with his stern graving tools, had indeed carved deep lines in 
the haggard countenances o: the two women; and the miserable children 
of the wanderer, when mingled with those of the dweller in the cabin, 
presented a lamentable picture of premature decay. 

The husband soon came in, and the meal, if such it could be called, was 
prepared, for him. He pant tasted it, and then, calling his wife and chil- 

n, insisted on their sharing the morsel; he even offered some to the 
poor travellers, and the three elder children ate a scrap each; but the 
widow thanked him and refused to touch it. Her heart was full, and her 
eyes were fixed on the heaving chest and clammy forehead of her dying 
child ; for it was evident that the sorrows of the little wanderer were 
nearly ended. She watched him through the night while he lay insensi- 
ble; towards morning he gave a few convulsive sobs, and then, with one 
long sigh, the gentle spirit was released. 

I will not try to paint the mother’s anguish; nor what she felt when 

on that day week, another child was taken from her—her dark-ey 
smiling little Ellen. Inthe midst of her sorrow she knew they were at 
peace. 
y “And oh! darlings of my heart,” she said, “tis hard to part ye, but 
twas harder still to feei the parched lid and not have a drop of milk to 
wet it, and to see the very life draining away for want of the bread that 
I'd give my heart’s blood to buy for ye. But now ’tis all over, and only 
for them that are left me still, I’d be glad to lie down beside ye.” 

At length the widow’s wanderings brought her back to her former 
abode. The cabin had not been since inhabited, and beneath its desolate 
roof she and her two remaining children prepared one night to take up 
their lodging. They had a few turnips and a bit of barley bread to eat, 
and ef had collected a bundle of fern and heath tosleep upon. They 
were all ill and feeble, but Jude had, as she expressed it, “a weight of 


sickness on her heart,” that she felt would soon terminate her earthly 
sorrows. 











hen they were within a few 








_ Johnny closed the door, they lay down on the ground, and were try- 
ing to sleep, when a loud knocking outside aroused them. 

“* Who's there?” asked Jude, starting up. 

“Is it here,” said a voice, “ that Tade Mahoney lives '” 

“God help me, ’tis here he did live, but he's gone to hia rest these six 


” 


| weeks. 

An exclamation of surprise and sorrow was the answer, followed by a 
| request for admission. Jude hesitated, but at length opened the door. 

There was no light in the cabin, save that afforded by a few turf embers, 

but she lighted a splinter of bogwood which happened to have remained 
on the ground, and the uncertain flame shone on the person of her visitor. 
| Iie was a tall good-looking man, well dressed, more in the fashion of a 
| town than in that of the country; and there was an expression in his 
countenance of amazement, almost horror, as he looked on the ‘cabin and 
its inhabitants. 
| ‘Can you,” said he, “ tell me any thing of Tade Mahoney’s family ?” 

“Tm his wife,” replied the poor woman, “ and these are his childher. 
I buried two more of them since the light of my eyes was taken from me, 
and there are two living with his cousins.” cat 

The man seemed deeply moved; he trembled as he asked in a falter- 
ing voice— 

_“ Don’t you know me, Judy? I’m James, your husband's brother, and 
little I thought to find you this way on my return. My poor Thady! 
many’s the time [ longed for a warm shake of your hand, and a welcome 
home trom your pleasant voice.” 
| He could say no more, but, turning towards Mary and Johnny, he clasp- 
ed them both in his arms. : 

After some time he continued :— 

‘Now, Judy, you must not be this way any more; I’m well to do in 
the world, for, when 1 left New York, [ got a tine farm far up the coun- 
try. There I married an Euglish girl, whose family are settled near me, 
jand a good wife she makes. Lotten wrote to Thady, but never got an 
| auswer, 

“We never heard from you,” 
| dead.” 
| “ Letters often miscarry in those remote places,” answered James, 
| ‘and Lsuppose it happened that way. At all events, I came over now, 

intending to take you all out with me, and rely on it, Judy, I'll do as 
jmuch for you and the children as if my poor brother was alive.” 

The widow burst into tears—“God for ever bless you, James,” she 
said, “ and sure twas He sent you here to us, when I didn’t know where 
to get anotier bit to keep life in my perishing orphans. For myself it 
| doesn't matter; the hand of death is on me, and soon I’ll be where hun- 

ger and thirst and nakedness won't part me from them that were more ‘@ 
| me than life itself. My blessing be ever on you and about you, and keep 
| You and yours from harm and loss. I know you'll be a father to them 
| two darlings, and to the other two weeny ones that I'll never see more in 
this world.” . 

James could no longer restrain his emotions ; he sobbed like a child, and 
pressing the wasted hand of his sister-in-law, he could only say— 

“May God protect and bless them, Judy—i’ll do for them as if the 
were my own. My wife has a tender heart, and I’ll answer for her she'll 
be a mother to them.” 

In a fortnight after the scene Ihave described, the widow breathed her 
last in a comtortable lodging in Cork, whither her brother-in-law had re- 
moved her. Inthe mean timehe went into Kerry, and rewurded the 
kind-hearted Denis and Jerry for the care af the little orphans, who were 
brought to receive their mother's last blessing. In accordance with her 
wish, he arranged to pay their serioctens liberally for their board and 
lodging, until they should be old enongh to cross the Atlantic. After a 
little time he succeeded in calming the wild grief of Mary and Johnny, 
and reconciling them to going with his. He now only waits the approach 


of spring, to engage a passage for bimself and them in a packet bound for 
America. 


said Judy, ‘ and so we thought you were 








ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE BEE-HIVE IN 
WINTER. 


When these interesting and laborious little creatures, the bees, have 
completed their labours for the year, and having harvested the last drop 
of honey from the flowers of autumn, retire to their hives to sleep away 
the winter, we feel curious to know how they bear the severities of the 
season, and what means, if any, areemployed to keep out the cold. 

Upon this subject naturalists have differed greatly in opiaion. Réau- 
mur states, that, during the season when the country furnishes no food 
for bees, they do notrequire to eat: the cold, which deprives our fields and 
gardens of their flowers, renders the bees torpid, in which state no trans 
piration takes place. Swammerdam, Huber, and others state, on the 
contrary, that bees do not become torpid in winter, but that even in frosty 
weather a full hive can maintain a temperature of 86 or 88 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. 

This interesting question remained in this condition until a few years 
ago, when Mr. Newport (who has enriched the science of Entomology 
with some splendid discoveries) instituted an extensive and profound in- 
quiry into the subject of the temperature of insects. He had long sus- 
ewe of incorrectness the opinion that the live is able to maintain a 

igh temperature in winter, a circumstance so much at variance with the 
habits of insects in this country that, were it so, the hive bee would form 
. singular exception to the general economy of British insects. The only 
method, as it seemed to Mr. Newport, of arriving at this truth, was to 
make such arrangements as would enable him at any time, during many 
inonths, to ascertain at a glance the internal temperature of the hive. 
He placed a common straw hive with its entrance hole in the direction 
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of another wooden hive, which was standing beside it in a bee-house so 
constructed that the whole of the back part of the house could be removed 
or closed at pleasure. The proper entrance for the bees at the front of 
the bee-house was directly into the wooden hive, from the side of which 
there was a little covered communication with the entrance hole of the 
straw hive, to serve as a passage for the bees, and a connexion between 
the wooden and straw hive. The object of this was to prevent any sud- 
den effect upon the temperature of the hive by changes which might oc- 
cur in the temperature of the air without. The interior of the straw hive 
was thus subjected as little as possible to the variations in the open at- 
mosphere, since the bees were obliged to pass through the empty wooden 
hive before they could reach the open air. In order to make the experi- 
ment with the greatest accuracy, it was necessary that the bees should 
never be disturbed while making an observation, and therefore a small 
thermometer, with a long free bulb, was passed through a hole just large 
enough to admit it in the top of the straw hive, about eight inches from 
the centre, and retained there during the whole of the subsequent obser- 
vations without being removed er touched. The bees at first seemed a 
little inconvenienced by its presence, but within two or three days they 
became accustomed to it, A removed the comb and wax from around it, 
so that the bulb of the instrument was remaining about an inch within 
the free space of the hive, and the observations were then made at inter- 
vals with the greatest accuracy. The temperature of the atmosphere 


purchase edition after edition of his Cheap Books. As soon as education 
im the vernacular lan, e becomes the order of the day, it is by such 
men and such means that books will be multiplied. Capital will be poured 
in upon the enterprise; the natives who are acquainted both with Eng- 
lish and Bengalee will find it to their advantage to cater for the press, aud 
the means of improvement will be placed within the reach of the mid- 
dling and lower classes of society.—Indian paper. 


Mirtoy’s House at Cuatroxt.—It says much for the proprietors of 
the cottage at Chalfont, and for the feeling of the country in general, 
that this simple dwelling has been sacredly preserved to this time. You 
see that all the others near it are much more modern. This is of the old 
framed timber kind, and is known, not only by the whole village, but 
the whole country round, as Milton’s house. Mr. Dunster, in the addi- 
tions of his edition of ‘ Paradise Regained,’ says that the cottage of Chal- 
font ‘is not pleasantly situated; that the adjacent country is extremely 
pleasant; but the immediate spot is as little picturesque or pleasing as 
can well be imagined.’ He might have recollected, that it could signify 
very little to Milton whether the spot was picturesque or not, if it were 
quiet, and bad a good air; for Milton was, and had been long, quite blind. 
But, in fact, the situation, though not remarkably striking, is by no means 
unpleasing. It is the first cottage on the right hand as you descend the 
road from Beaconsfield to Chalfont St Giles. Standing a little above the 





was taken with a thermometer similar to the one used for the hive. It 
was thus only necessary to notice, from time to time, the rise and fall of 
each thermometer, and the difference between them, the temperature of 
the air being of course taken in the immediate vicinity of the bee-house. 


: - pata ; ; : nary cottages is built at its back, and face the road below. 
By this course of observation it was found that the hive bee during | y . ¥ . 


winter does not become absolutely torpid; but, if left entirely undis- 
turbed, it passes into a condition in which its temperature of body an 
amount of respiration become very greatly diminished,—a state of deep 


: |the field, to the breezy beight above. Opposite to the house, on the 
sleep in the combs, from which, by a beautiful provision of nature, it is 4 "7 PR : 


roused by greatcold. As soon as the temperature falls considerably, the 
insect shakes off its torpor and commences breathing with energy, by 
which an amount of anima! heat is produced which exerts its salutary influ- 
ence on the air of the hive. It is only at a moderate temperature that 
the insects continue torpid, and, when in this state, it is very easy to 
rouse them from it by gently shaking or tapping the hive. When this is 
done in winter the bees wake up, become excited, and soon by the rapi- 
dity of their respiratiohs raise the temperature of the hive to a great 
height. inthe case of Huber and others who did not observe the scien- 
tific precautions of Mr. Newport, the thermometer was introduced into 
the hive at the time of making the observation, thereby disturbing the 
bees, and exciting them to increased vital energy, and consequently to 
increased animal heat. The effect of a sudden disturbance of bees is 
strikingly shown in the following observation. On the morning of the 
2d of January, 1836, at a quarter past seven, a.m., when there was a clear 
intense frost, and the thermometer in the open air stood a little above 17 
degrees, that in the hive marked a temperature of 30 degrees; that is, 
actually two degrees below the freezing point. The bees were roused 
by tapping on the hive, and in sixteen minutes the mercury rose to 70 
degrees, or 53 degrees above the external air. 

t was found by along course of observation that the temperature of 
the hive, when the bees are in a state of repose, varies with that of the 
atmosphere; but that the change within the hive is never so rapid as in 
the atmosphere, unless the bees have been disturbed. When the exter- 
nal temperature rises very suddenly, it never exceeds that of the hive by 
more than one or two degrees, provided the bees are in a state of abso- 
late rest: but if, on the contrary, the temperature of the atmosphere be 
suddenly diminished, that of the hive will subside also, but much less 
ra idly.” Sometimes the two thermometers stand exactly equal to each 
other. On the other hand, when the bees are active and respiring 
quickly, the hive is even then affected in the winter months by great 
changes in the temperature of the external air, particularly if such 
changes occur late in the autumn, or at the beginning of winter. 

But a change in the atmosphere in summer does not so readily affect | 
the temperature of the hive, because in summer, when the general 
warmth of the atmosphere ranges from 45 degrees and upwards, the bees 
are always active, and ave not themselves so readily affected by sudden 
changes; while in winter, when the temperature ranges from 45 degrees 
downwards, the bees are very soon atfected by diminished heat, and be- 
come disposed to pass into the torpid state, in which scarcely any respira- 
tion takes place, and the temperature of the little animals sinks down, or 
nearly so, to that of the medium in which they are placed, and even to 
that of the external atmosphere, if there is communication with it. Each 
bee is probably, in general, from 10 to 15 degrees warmer than the me- 
dium in which it lives when in a state of moderate excitement, but its 
heat is liable to be greatly increased from causes which will be noticed in 
another article, on the temperature of the hive in summer. 

It has been already shown, that a surprising amount of heat may be 
suddenly developed in the hive even in mid-winter, by exciting the bess. | 
In asecond straw-hive, which Mr. Newport had exposed to the open air 
like the common cottage-hives, the internal temperature at ten o’clock, 
a.m. of the 2d February, was a little over 48 degrees, being only 14 de- 
grees higher than that of the external atmosphere. On disturbing the 
hive by tapping, the mercury rose to 102 d grees, or 68 degrees above | 
the temperature of the surrounding air. When the heat is thas suddenly | 
increased during the earlier or latter part of winter, it beqomes intoler- | 
able to the bees, and they immediately endeavour to reduce it by ven- | 


tilation, provided the outer cold be not too severe to prevent their as- | 
sembling near the entrance of the hive.* At about 40 degrees, the tem- 
perature of the hive is quickly moditied by the assiduity of the bees; “1 
have often,” says Mr. Newport, ‘“ been amused by observing them after | 
the hive has been disturbed fora short time, although but a few minutes | 
before there was not a single bee on the alighting board, come hastily to | 
the entrance of the hive, and having arranged themselves within ieee | 
quarters of an inch of the doorway, begin to fan with their wings most 

laboriously, to occasion a current of cool air through the interior of the ! 
hive. 


On one occasion, when the temperature of the hive had been | 
raised to about 70 degrees, the external air being at 40 degrees, the bees | 
at mid-day maintained the temperature steadily at 57 degrees by their 
mode of ventilation, the hive continuing all the time to be excited. 

Although the hive be very much disturbed, and its temperature be- | 
come greatly increased by exciting the bees in mid-winter, it will soon 
become quiet again, and its temperature be again reduced to within 10 
or 12 degrees of the temperature of the atmosphere within about ten hours. 
_——— 


SHiscellancous, 


A Hinpoo Genius.—A native 


of Calcutta, by hereditary profession a 
blacksmith, who was employed for many years in cutting punches for 
this press, having now little occupation, has adopted the following in- | 
genious mode of obtaining a livelihood :—He has manufactured an iron 
press upon the model of one of those in use here, and set up a printing- | 
office, at which he has commenced printing for the country at large 


Last year he printed a native almanac of a superior character, which had 
a remarkable run. 





Soon after this he began to engrave on lead pictures 
of the gods and goddesses of the Hindoo Pantheon, of which hundreds of 
thousands were struck off on inferior paper, and obtained a ready sale. 
Some of them were afterwards adorned by the art of the limner, and 
being set in frames, sold of course for a higher price. Hawkers were 
employed in traversing the country with packs of these mythological 
prints, both on account of our Serampore printer, and others who soon 
found it advantageous to imitate his example in Calcutta. Hence there 
are few villages to be found ina circle of many miles round the country 
in which the cottage of perhaps the poorest individual is not supplied 
with the veritable efligy of some one of the popular gods. The supply, 
however, soon became too great for the demand, and his competitors re- 
linquished the trade, which has since languished, and is now confined to 
a very limited extent. 

But his ingenuity was notexhausted. He determined to print English 
books for the numerous youths of the poorer classes, who are now endea- 
vouring to obtain a smattering of our tongue, and for whom even the low- 

priced elementary works of the Calcutta Schoo!-Book Suciety are too 
high. Of these works, thousands of pirated copies have been printed in 
Calcutta, and disseminated through the country. But the individual we 
allude to, finding English type, at second-hand, too dear for his purpose, 
has cuta set of punches for himsell, and cast the types which he employs 
for this work. They are entirely wanting in that beauty and exquisite 
accuracy which characterise our English types, but to an inexperienced 
eye the difference between them and letters cast in Europe or America 
would scarcely be apparent ; and to a native, the inferiority would be al- 
together imperceptible. Thus furnished by his own ingenuity with the 
whole apparatus of a-typographical establishment, he is enabled to pro- 
dace works at so cheap a rate, as completely to undersell the presses in 
Calcutta. The native booksellers in that city, a rising race, though at 
present of little note, are happy to avail themselves of his labours, and 
auiienetestpsenninnsaiemns aha. ieee ate er is 


* The curious subject of the ventilation of the hives by the bees will 
be fully noticed in the article on the te mperature of the hive in summer 


|} admire, and compelled to dislike. 


cottage, the view before you is very interesting. The quiet old agricul- 
tural village of Chalfont lies in the valley, amid woody uplands, which 
are seen all round. The cottage stands bw you, with its gable turnep 
to the road, and fronting into its little garden and field. A row of ordi- 
To the right, 

| ascends the grass field mentioned ; but this, with extensive old orchards 
above the house, is pleasing to the eye, presenting an idea of quiet, rural 

| repose, and of meditative walks in the shade of the orchard trees, or up 


other side of the way, is a wheelwright’s dwelling, with his timber 
reared amongst old trees, and above it a chalk-pit, grown about with 
| bushes. Thuis is as rural as you can desire. The old house is covered in 
front with a vine ; bears all the marks of antiquity; and is said by itsin- 
| habitant, a tailor, to have been but little altered. There was, he says, 
an old porch at the door, which stood till it fell with age. Here we may 
well imagine Milton sitting, in the sunny weather, as at Bunhill Fields, 
and enjoying the warmth, and the calm sweet air, Could he have seen 
the view which here presented itself, it would have been agreeable; for 
though in this direction the ascending ground shuts out distant prospect, 
its green aud woody upland would be itself a pleasant object of contem- 
| plation; shutting out all else, and favourable to thought. The house be- 
| low consists of two rooms, the one on the lift, next to the road, a spacious 
| one, though low, and with its small diamond casements suggesting to you 
| that it is much as when Milton inhabited it. Here he no doubt live, 
| principally ; and to all probability, here was ‘ Paradise Regained’ dicta 
| ted to his amanuensis, most likely at this time his wife, Elizabeth Miu- 
| Shull. The worthy tailor and his apprentice were now mounted on a ta 
ble im it, busily pursuing their labour.— William Howitt’s Homes and 
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DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The remarkable success and increased pros erity of the 
Society has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth 
tne Bron seal from 36 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on 
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GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS. 
C eX’S FURN ISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, cor 
ner of Leonard Street. 

The subscribers have recently added to their stock of house keeping articles, GAS FIX- 
TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mantel Ornaments, from 
1 to 5 lights, Brackets, Pendants, Hall Lanterns, &c. &c., all of which can be put up,it 
rege , and warranted. 


ERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entire new pat- 











Haunts of British Poets. 

Monument to THE Frencn Guarps at Lucerne.—“ We went early | 
the next morning to see the monument to the Swiss Guards who were | 
cut to pieces in August, 1792, defending the royal family of France from | 
the maddened republicans, the lion of Lucerne and of the world. Al- | 
though the situation is chosen witha noble daring, the open side of a bare 
rock, surmounting a still pool of dark water; and the circumstance of the 
sole figure being sculptured out of that rock, arrests the attention of the 
spectator; yet situation, circumstance, material, all are nothing compared 
with the expression of the figure itself—the stricken and dying lion, 
grasping with its paw, as by instinct, more affecting as it has almost 
waned to mechanical, the lily of the Bourbons. There is surely no image 
in stone or marble of stricken power and beautiful resignation—of fidelity 
imparting sweetness to death—of true heroic sutfering, beyond relief, yet 
above despair, so eloquentas this. We should say that it is superior to 
the occasion which prompted it, if such a work of genius were not truer | 
than our theories. IfI had not seen that patient and dying lion, I should | 
have thought that, although no form of humanity that has mastered the | 
fear of death, can ever be without kindred with the heroic, its lowest at- 
tributes would suffice for mercenary soldiers, yielding up their lives m 
pursuance of their bargain with a foreign power; but in the presence of 
this eloquent testimonial to the dead, I cannot help attributing to them 
some sympathy with the ancient greatness of the monarchy in whose ser- 
vice they tell, investing their valour with a moral dignity, and their fate 
with a human interest, which no written history could give them.”— | 











Scraps from Serjeant Talfourd’s Vacation Rambles. 
J J 

Tue Nant d’ArPenaz.—“ The Nant D’Arpenaz is the fall of a small | 
rivulet, which gushes down unseen through fissures of the lofty rock ; 
then, in mid-air, leaps from it; and, meeting immediately with little 








represeuted them as replete with poetic power, but wild, irregular, and | 
affected; which I translated into meaning something you are bound to | 
than delighted with the passionate beauty, the intensity of generous | 
pathos, the felicitous expression of a weight of human experience in | 
tew words, which, while they charmed, smote me with remorse for my 
long neglect of a great, original, deep-hearted poet. And yet it seemed | 
almost impossible to believe that some of the poems were aew to me. 
With so singular a felicity did they touch on some chords of feeling and | 
memory, that they seemed old but strangely-forgotten things,—strains 
heard in remote boyhood,—voices breathed with mighty, but homely 
power, from the depths of years. It seemed to me, as I read, as if 1} 
knew what was coming next, as our real life sometimes seems to break on | 
the fragments of a’ reviving dream ;—yet how far beyond all my poor | 
conceptions was the grace and glory with which fragments of my own | 
yeing seemed invested !”°—Jbid. 
Tue Beauty or tHe Sky.—!t isa strange thing how little in general | 
people know about the sky. Itis the part of creation in which nature 
has done more for the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and evident 
purpose of talking to him and teaching him, than in any other of her works, 
and it is just the part in which we least attend to her. There are not 
many of her other works in which some more material or essential pur- | 
pose than the mere pleasing of man is not answered by every part of their 
organization ; but every essential purpose of the sky might, as far as we | 
know, be answered, if once in three days, or thereabouts. a great black | 
ugly rain clond were broken up over the blue, and everything well water- 
ed, and so all left blue again until next time, with perhaps a film of morn- | 
ing and evening mist fordew. But instead of this, there is not a moment | 
of any day of our lives when nature is not producing scene after scene, | 
picture after picture, glory after glory, and working still upon such ex- | 
quisite and constant principles of the most perfect beauty, that it is quite 
ceriain it is all done for us, and intended for our perpetual pleasure. | 
LonGevity oF THE Tortotse.—lIn the library of Lambeth Palace is the | 
shell of a tortoise, brought there in 1623. It lived till 1730, and was then | 
accidentally killed. Another, in the palace at Fulham. procured by Bish- | 
op Laud in 1628, died in 1759. Tortoises are proverbial for their longevi- | 
ty; one ut Peterborough lived 220 years. | 
The noblest part of a friend is an honest boldness in the notifying of 
errors. He that tells me ofa fault, aiming at my good, I must think him 
wise and faithful ; wise, in spying that which I see not; faithful, in a plain 
admonishment, not tainted with flattery. | 
It is startling to reflect that all the time and energy of a multitude of | 
persons of genius, talent and knowledge, is expended in endeavours to 
demonstrate each other’s errors.” 
We make ourselves more injuries than are offered to us: 
| times pass for wrongs in our own thoughts, that were never meant so 
by the heart of him that speaketh. The apprehension of wrong hurts 
more than the sharpest part of the wrong done.—F cliham’s Resolves. 
One line,—a line fraught with instruction—includes the secret of his 
il success,—he was prudent, he wos patient, and he perseyered.— 
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terns some beautifully painted, others of rich cut glass of Ruby, Crysopas, Blue, Tur uoise; 
also gilt enamelled. Solar Lamps, in — variety, some beautiful new patterns for the 
first time introduced; also Solar Chafideliers and Brackets for churches, &c.; Cornelius & 
Co’s. celebrated Solar Lard Lamps, Girandoles, &c.; MANTEL CLOCKS in great vari- 
ety, Candelabras, &c. 

hey likewise keep at their store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warranted 
also, a choice assortment of JEWELRY and Fancy Articles. 

They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert, and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladles, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &c. They have just intro- 
one a new article of Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beautiful, to which they in- 
vite atiention. 

Sheti.eld and Birmingham PLATED WARES—A full assortment consisting of Waiters, 
Urns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Disnes, Castors, Epergnes, 
Salt Cellars, Communion Sets, and every article in the line. 

CUTLERY—Rodgers & Son’s celebrated Ivory handle Table Knives an dForks, ‘Table 
und Dessert Knives for Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Knives, plated on 
steel; also a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 
Carvers separately. 

JAPANNERY-—A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirely 
new patterns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 
marine views, &c. 

GERMAN SILVER WARE-—A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Spoons 
and Works closely resembling Silver. 

BLOCK 'TIN WARE —A very general assortment of all the varieties in use. 

Dixon & Sons’ celebrated BRITANNIA METAL TEA SETS, a selection of ail the 
choicest patterns, some entirely new. 

Polished Steel FIRE IRONS—A select assortment at reduced prices. 

HALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned frames, with plain, stained, and cut glass— 
some elegant patterns. 

Albert and Victoria Pitchers with metal covers. 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial flowers. 

ay hw cle and fall strained Sperm Oil, Lard. and Solar Oil, Sperm Candles 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size anddescription, at aie) af % Rose 

-& I. COX. 


te Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices. 
aug 4£9—Sm. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tte Proprietors of the seve 

tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their saijl- 

ing from each oy on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 2ist,and 26the every month, these shipe 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


projections, is dashed into fine atoms; floats off some two hundred feet Ships. Captains. mapee ae trom New ee am 
from the ground in an everlasting yet ever-changing feather; and though | New World,  Skiddy March 6, July 6 Nov. 6) April 2. Aug. 2, Dec. 3 
a portion of the water may be caught by the lower rock and may drizzle | Pigclien”’ | et oe « eM 18 | Sept. 1,’ Jan. 1, May 1 
down it, the body of water actually disperses; makes itself ‘air into | Hottinguer, Bursley, ’ on, .¢*§ 2 “| ¢ 8 © 6,  @ 
} which it vanishes.’ It is likea spirit embodied—no, not embodied, shaped | Roscius, Eldridge, “ Pa a a it — os i Z | 
—‘ breaking from the rock; ever perishing, yet ever renewed ; an im- ec Howl, a «ws “or « ooo Oh 
age of purity, evanescence, duration.’ Its substance is as slight as its | John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, = o> . on oo 7 
identity; the most ethereal of all things which in any sense endure light, | New York Te ep <_a-s © «et i 
—as the ‘snow-fall in the river;’ or a wreath of smoke, yet existing as | Siddons, F Cobb,” ‘ « 96, «© 96, «© 26 on « ft « @ 
a waterfall for thousands of years,—the Ariel of inanimate matter! I | Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 a. oe Se 
; j Wi oa “ . Patrick Henry, Delano se @& * 6, o ¢ “« 2i, 6 2), 21 
gazed back upon it till it looked like a speck of gossamer cloud; and | gs, Whitney, | Thompson, “ 1, “ 21, “ J “ 26, * 26, % 2 
sighed for it even while the vale expanding wider aud wider, and be- | Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July 3 
coming grander and grander, dazzled me with its luxuri ance and its pda mon weet } nm ps 6, « 96 « 4 “ 1” «wo « 
brightness,” — bid. Oxford, Yeaton, ’ Oct, 1, Feb. 1, June 1 | a & % Si hs bs 
Poetry or Tennyson.—‘ I forthwith dived to the bottom of my bag, Viewiian’’ rt hall «a rh “np “« a “« 6 « Bu 
and eviscerated the first volume of ‘ Tennyson’s Poems,’ which, strange | Cambridge, Barstow, i s, vs a | Dec. My April ], Aug. ‘ 
to confess, Lhad never read before, having been deterred by a most vil- a oom «“ 33 “« 3s’ “ 36 Li ok, a eR i ay 
lanous prejudice, adopted from some ‘false fleeting’ criticism which | Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July ty ae el 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and €X« 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendeur, 


I was therefore no less astonished | comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 


kind, Punciuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
rice of passage to Liverpool,.....s.seesseeeees $100. 
" “6 from * to New Yor Oe om a 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL,N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
: ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
i. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for sbips Queen of the West, Liver peti Hottinguer, and Rochester, — 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New Y ork. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liv rpoot. 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN, & CO., 78 Sout -st., New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.}— ‘The shipsof this Line will hereafter lear 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, ; From Havre. 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec —_— Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be hey 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplie 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free — any other than the expenses ac- 
ally incurred « ‘reight or passage, apply to 
tually incurred on them. For freight I ge, BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tore 
and 440 horse power each. . 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 









Tibernia, .sscccceeeceevecs Coecceceseces +eeeeeCapt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, .....+6+++ coccecccecececesoocs --Capt Edward G. Lott. 
Britannia, ......+. Coeeeereeeesesessecees --Capt. John Hewitt, ° 
Cambria, ceccecccseceeecececcveneenees ovccece Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins 
ACA Aye cee eecesececsereseenesssneeesssenesecs Capt. William Harrison. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL . 
Hibernia, on the Ist February, 1847. Hibernia, on the 5th January, 1847. 
Cambria =“ Ist March, 1347. Cambria «4th February 1847. 
Hibernia Ist April, 1847. Hibernia «4th March, 1847. $20 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $<”. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. Boston, 2 cow 

te” In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and os ha 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line ) bailt 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being» ae 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start = ery 
The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, am er 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between 
pool and Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yok. 

oct 17. 


- iti ee Te 
PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGU “slo 
GALLE —251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged on 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements to those wishing to Po fare 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to pon done 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having — his on 
ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receive a supply by every Yu - 

| His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles inthe line, will also be foun 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their interest to call. op) 

N. B.—Instruction given in the art as usual. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GE 


BRITISH INTERCOURSE WITH JAPAN. 


While we have been busily engaged in discussing the propriety < de- 
spatching acommercial mission to Japan, F rance and the United States way . 
taken the initiative and done, after a certam fashion, what we ge 1 
to dv. Atleast, the report prevails in China and throughout the ra ian 
Archipelago, that Rear-Admiral Cecile on the part of —— : “_ — 
modore Biddle, we believe, on the part of America, have sailed wil 

.y instructions from their respective Governments, for the imperial 
Prope Je i be asked, now remains for Great 
port of Jeddo. What then, it may be Begs Se 
Britain to accomplish? Will not the maritime : “yr alree y Pi ws 
field, effect all that is needed, and render * a work o supereroga o - 
as to step forward at the eleventh hour? For many reasons we thin 
a ‘ vse possess much better information than most persons 
pins | A believe, respecting the commercial relations of 
—— pl 04 New World, and are nearly as well aware as we ourselves 

# . of ony vast maritime superiority. To us, therefore, they might 
oan be ab 1 what they might refuse to France or even to the United 
cheerfully 3 ~ exploits in China are fresh in their memories ; they are ac- 
cecutad with what we did and with what we voluntarily left undone, 
and are, we fancy, quite convinced that trade, not conquest, is every- 

are ° ject. ’ ’ 

Met tg mind is full of this interesting and important ques- 
tion, it may, perhaps, be worth while, before we ourselves enter upon 
the investigation of it, to furnish our readers with some account of the 
first dawn of British intercourse with Japan, because it may serve very 
forcibly to show how the omission to take advantage, at the proper mo- 
ment, of an extraordinary piece of good fortune, very often converts it 
into a mere source of regret. It is scarcely possible, indeed, that we 
should repeat the error. Great and profitable markets are not now so 
numerous that we can ailord through supercilious slothfulness to throw 
away any one of them; and Ministers must too well know the value of 
entering into commercial relations with forty millions of men, hitherto 
excluded from the calculations of trade, not eagerly to avail themselves 
of the opening which the circumstances of the further East appear to 
have nt. for us; we say, to have made, because our persuasion is, that 
all the material difficulties have been smoothed by events, and that a 
British commercial mission has only to present itself in the port of Jeddo, 
to ensure the most distinguished success. ¥ 

From the time when the Dutch first made their peewee in the East 
the leading principle of all their dealings has been jea 
gal and Spain, and next of England. | The feeling, ys ay was natural 
and inevitable, but the manner in which it has at all times developed it- 
self, has been unnecessarily pitiful and pettifogging. We might, in con- 
firmation of this view of their conduct, refer to the Moniteur Orientale, a 
publication devoted to the interests of the Dutch East Indies, which now 
makes its appearance regularly at the Hague, under the patronage of the 


Government. In an article published in one of the early numbers of that | 


periodical, a sketch is given of the rise and progress of the Netherlands 
power in the Indian Archipelago, as well as the commencement of their 
intercourse with Japan. sa A 9 call 

From that narrative the reader would infer, if from other sources he 
knew no better, that the Dutch, when they first landed in Japan, were 
acting on their own spontaneous impulses, and owed nothing to the sub- 


jects of any other European State. Not the slightest mention is made of 


the Englishmen who piloted them thither, and who, exerting for their 
benefit the influence which their superior talents conterred on them, not 
only preserved their actual property, but entirely laid the foundations of 
all their future trade with that country. To some of the facts connected 
with this curious transaction, public attention has recently been directed ; 
but the more characteristic feature of the story remains still to be naticed. 
We shall perform this duty, and w hen our readers see how much Europe 
is indebted to an Englishman for whatever knowledge has since been | 
acquired of Japan, they will perceive that we are not without powerful 
claims upon the gratitude and justice of the Government of that country. | 
In the month of June, 1588, some private citizens of Rotterdam fitted | 
out a small fleet of five ships, with the desigu of sending them into the 
Pacilic by the Straits of Magellan, to trade in the Indian Archipelago, and | 
inflict as much injury as possible om the commerce and power of Spain. | 
tn that fleet were several Englishmen, and among others two able pilots, 
William Adais of Gillingham, near Rochester, and Timothy Shotter, who | 
had accompanied the famous Cavendish in his voyage round the world. | 
Aboat this fact, all the Dutch authorities we have met with are silent; 


they celebrate their own sufferings, they do not even conceal the follies | 


ousy, first of Portu- | 
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mediate death, Adams soon passed to the enjoyment of liberty, with the 
further satisfaction of seeing the value of the cargo, which could not it- 
self be recovered, paid over to the Dutch, who had, besides, permission 
to depart, as soon as they thought proper. The mariners of Holland did 
little credit, at that period, to the country that gave them birth. Desti- 
tute of almost every virtue but courage, they were engaged in perpetual 
strife among themselves, vehemently greedy. of gain, and _alway hover- 
ing on the brink of those crimes with which the Spaniards charged 
them. In fact, if they could not strictly be denominated pirates, they 
were very little better. No method of obtaining wealth appeared ob- 
jectionable to them, and they would pepewe in cold blood the most 
atrocious crimes, either to enrich themselves or to inflict vengeance on 
their enemies. When the Japanese court, therefore, paid the price of the 
cargo that had been stolen, the sailors insisted that the money should 
immediately be divided among them, and having obtained their desire 
dispersed in small groups in search of pleasure and adventures. 

With Adams the Emperor would not part. He would appear to have 
| seen at once that he was a man of probity and genius, who might prove 
| exceedingly useful to him in carrying out the plans which he seems to 
[oeve formed for promoting civilization in his dominions. What Gerbil- 
‘lon, Verbiest, Schale, and other distinguished fathers of the Society of 

Jesus, were to the Mantchoo Emperors of China, William Adams was to 
| the Sovereign of Japan. Having been admitted into his confidence he 
instructed him, as far as circumstances would permit, in geometry, as- 
| tronomy,-and navigation, proving the superiority of the areas intellect 
by the ascendeucy he acquired over the mind of an absolute monarch, 
| surrounded by subject millions. His career contrasted strikingly with 
| that of the Jesuits, te whom we have already alluded. While they, the 
messeugers of peace, acquired consideration chiefly by casting artillery, 
manufacturing gunpowder, and instructing their pupils in the » ora 
/arts of war, Adams, who had been an old Master in the Navy of Queen 
| Elizabeth, and habituated from the cradle to contests and bloodshed, em- 
| ployed himself at Jeddo in fostering and furthering the interests of com- 
merce. Though but slightly acquainted, and that as an amateur, with 
| the art of ship-building, which had already, however, begun to be much 
| Studied in England, he, at the command of his Imperial Patron, built two 
small vessels after the English model, which gave so much satisfaction 
that be immediately rose to high rank and atHuence. The Emperor per- 
fectly understood how to induce ingenious foreigners to settle in his do- 
| minions. He bestowed on Adams an estate equal to that of a wealthy 
nobleman in England, which brought him ina princely revenue. Be- 
} tween him and the Jesuits the tables were now turned, and they who, 
not many years before, had endeavoured to have him crucified, now, 
when they had a favour to ask at court, humbly besought Adams to be- 
| friend them, and, to the honour of our countryman be it recorded, that 
| he cherished no malice against his old persecutors, but heartily pleaded 
| their cause, and was frequently of the greatest service to them. 





Unfortunately the records of William Adams's career are too scanty to 
allow of our delineating a complete picture of his achievements. This 
is much to be regretted, since few narratives would have been more in- 
teresting and instructive. He was evidently honoured by the Emperor 
with great familiarity, and had opportunities afforded him of explaining, 
| as far as he was master of it, the whole system of European civilizetion. 
| Of positive instruction he had, of course, but little. The schools had 
| done nothing for him, but he had extensive experience of the world, and 
| seems naturally to have possessed that art by which some men subdue to 
| their own use the minds of others. In contrasting his situation in Japan 

with that which he had held in England, his feelings of pride and ambi- 

tion must, doubtless, have been highly gratified. But though an adven- 
| turer and half a buccaneer, like the Dutchmen in whose company he had 
| sought the East, Adams seems to have held extremely moderate views of 


with Japan. The date, it has been supposed, of the earliest of these let- 
ters was the close of 1605, or the beginning of the year following. But 
neither men nor epistles travelled in those s by steam. Two or three 
voyages consumed half a mariner’s life. Merchants and supercargoes 
moved leisurely to and fro, picking up gains and pleasures where they 
could find them, and looking rather for excitement than fortune.— 
Among a generation of such a temper intelligence necessarily circulated 
but slow] J, so that it was between three and four years before the above- 
mentioned letters of invitation produced the effect for which they were 
written. Ships now sail from Nunasenh! to Batavia in six weeks, but at 
that period the lumbering junks went rolling away, at Heaven knows 
what rate, hither and thither, up and down among the twelve thousand 
islands; bartering in one place, taking in fresh water and provisions at 
another, and fighting at a third, till, after innumerable hair-breadth es- 
re a = the end of a year or eighteen months, they got fairly, perhaps, 
nto port. 

In the year 1608, an English gentleman, Captain John Saris, was chief 
of the factory of Bantam, where some news of his countryman in Japan 
would have reached him. In these days of writing and publishing 
scarcely a thought is ever committed to paper without an eye to the press, 
and no one who can put three sentences together, visits any remote 
part of the world, without the design of enlightening the public respect- 
ing its peculiarities and whereabouts. It was different then. If people 
looked about them at all, it was for their own amusement and instruc- 
tion. The rage of authorship had not become universal. Letters to 
, friends were meant for friends, and were too often unfortunately sacri- 

ficed, when their primary aim had been accomplished. Little, therefore, 
do we know of the lives led, or of the adventures encountered by 
those indefatigable merchants and seamen who, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, explored the remotest regions of the East. And even from the 
knowledge within our reach we do habitually abstain. It is practicable, 
for example, to acquire a considerable degree of information respecting 
the exploits of Captain John Saris and Mr. William Adams of Gilling- 
ham. But how few are ever at the pains to possess it! Within how 
small a circle does the fame of those excellent men revolve ! 

We have said that Captain John Saris was chief of the Bnglish factory 
at Bantam in 1608; but he very soon after quitted that station, and re- 
turned to England, evideutly, we think, for the purpose of prosecuting 
a voyage to Japan. We may, perhaps, wonder, seeing what the Portu- 
guese had been doing ever since 1542, how the English of those days 
could have so long withstood the temptation to enterupon the career 
, of commercial rivalry. But our astonishment will cease if we consider 
the infinitely greater apathy we now display. The Portuguese were 
then powertul and having in a certain sense discovered the Japanese 
group, regarded themselves, in conformity with the maxims of politics 
then prevalent, as entitled to a monopoly of its trade. At any rate, they 
perseveringly adhered to 








“ The good old rule, the simple plan— 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can ;” 


and our ancestors had not yet learned boldly to call this philosophy in 
question. twas almost at stealth that we were adventurous, as every 

| one will acknowledge who remembers the fate of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
uuqvestionably sacrificed to appease the fierce jealousy of Spain. 

But Saris was one of those who, like William Adams of Gillingham, 
relied more on the convictions of their own minds than on the maxims of 
the age, and, in spite of difficulties and dangers, resolved to carry the 
commercial flag of his country to the utmost known limits of Asia. After 
a protracted voyage, filled with adventures, which we have now no time 

| to particularize, he arrived in Java in 1612, where his resolutions re- 
| ceived fresh strength by hearing another of Adams’s letter’s read to the 





life, and to have reasoned like a philosopher on the value of affluence | merchants. He now took in such articles as were supposed to be suited 
and grandeur, while living apart from those for whose sake such things | to the taste of the Japanese, and setting sail from the island, coasted along 
would have been chiefly coveted. Adams had left a wife and children in | the southern portion of Celebes, and traversed leisurely the whole of the 
England, and like that other wanderer, whose adventures have been cel- | Molucea group, trading with the natives for cloves and other spices. Al- 
ebrated by poetry, he preferred his good wife and barren fortune in the | ready had the Dutch planned that exclusive policy in which they have 


North, to grandeur and a goddess in a foreign land. 

We really experience a particular interest in the destiny of this bold 
Englishman, condemned to wear out his life atthe further extremity of 
Asia, while those whom he loved, and for whom he sighed continually, 
were lamenting his loss in the corresponding group of islands in the op- 
posite hemisphere. Again and again did he petition his Iinperial patron 
for permission to return home. He had made himself useful, we might 


or crimes of which their countrymen were guilty ; but one and all, as far | almost say necessary, to the emperor, and his petition was invariably re- 


as we have been able to discover, suppress the fact, that William Adams 
of Gillingham was the man who conducted the Dutch to Japan, who laid 
the foundations of their trade, and for many years, enabled them to coun- 
teract the intrigues of the Spanish and Portuguese Jesuits. The voyage 
was singularly disastrous. Out ofthe five ships that quitted Rotterdam, 
one only, and that the smallest of the whole, The Joyous Message, a yacht, | 
commanded by Captain Siebold de Weert, ever returned to Holland. 

‘They consumed nearly ten months in reaching the Straits of Magellan, 
and five months more in traversing it, which they did in the dead of win- 
€or, encountering every variety of hardship, from cold, storms, and hunger ; 
they were one time driven to devour the calf-skin covering of the ropes 
and to fight overa salt penguin which had been accidentally preserved. 
As might have been expected, a majority of all the crews perished before 
they emerged into the Pacific, where Siebold de Weert was, against his 
inclination, compelled by his mutinous crew to put about and return to 
Holland ; of the remainder, it would not perhaps be too much to say, that | 
not a single individual ever saw Europe again. One of the four ships 
was destroyed by the Portuguese, another by the Spaniards on the Aquat 
of South America, the third perished in the Indian Archipelago, and the 
fourth, containing William Adams and Timothy Shotter, ultimately reach- 
ed Japan ina condition little better than that of a wreck. 2 

The jealousy still displayed by Europeans of diiferent nations in Asia 
is sufficiently violent and discreditable ; but it is literally nothing com- | 


pared with that fierce passion compounded of prejudice, national auti- | 
pathy, religious bigotry, and the auri sacra fames, by which our ancestors 

were impelled to malign and cut off each other. Few more striking ex- 

amples of this detestable feeling are, perhaps, on record, than that which 

the conduct of the Spaniards and Portuguese exhibited on the arrival of 
William Adams and his companions in the province of Bungo. Through- | 
out the Japanese Empire the punishment awarded to robbers and pirates 

was, at that time, crucifixion, for the knowledge of which thev were | 
probably indebted to the annals of Christianity ; and, knowing this, the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who detested the English and Dutch, both as 
heretics and commercial rivals, laboured with great zeal and earnestness 
to have the full penalty of the law inflicted on the new comers. They 
betook themselves in haste to court, exerted all their influence, scattered 
money among the officials with a livish hand, and employed all the re- 
sources of reasou and sophistry, to convince the court that it had to deal 
with a piratical crew, who ought to be shown no mercy. Nor did theit 
misrepresentations appear at first likely to be thrown away. Adams, 
with sume others of his companions, were kept close prisoners on shore, 
while the Captain and the rest of the crew remained in the ship in a sim- 
ilar condition. The cargo was laid hands on by the rabble, and imme- 
diately dispersed past recall throughout the province. This circumstance 
augured but ill for the success of the Dutch in Japan, where their country- 
men were treated with extreme contempt and disdain, while the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards, backed by innumerable converts, appeared to 
sway the counsels and almost to wield the whole resources of the 
En pire. 

For many weeks Adams and his friends remained close prisoners, in 
hourly expectation of being taken out and crucified. To the vehement 
iccusations of the Spaniards, who called them pirates, and urged that 

ey should be put to death, the Emperor at length returned for answer 
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ceably and harmlessly, he should do them no injury, but, on the con- 
iry, restore them their merchandise, and give them refuge in his domin- 
see, : 


Against this imperial decision there was nothing to be urged, and 


f; . . . . 
: having been a prisoner, despised, insulted, and threatened with im- 


nee writing the above, intelligence of the utter failure of France 
and America } | D ; lt ‘ 
America has reached this country. Admiral Cecile seems to have 
B roughly treated, as he left Jeddo in high dudgeon; but Captai 
Maes and Paulding, the representatives of the United States, were | 
ith the utmost politeness and distinction, though not suffered to 
‘ dismissed with a refusal. Sir John Davis, Governor of Hong 
ne . «! . . . . , 
. ‘ cted about the same time a visit to Japan, but was fortunately 
prevented from carrying hj »si i Cl l he breaking vut of 
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id nothing to do, and that as they had since conducted themselves | 


fused. He was told it could not be, though to-console him in his splen- 
did exile the Emperor directed him to invite to Japan as many as he 
thought proper of his own countrymen and the Dutch. Considerable un- 
certainty hangs over this part of his life. How, and in what style he 
lived, we may conjecture from the accounts left us of the domestic opu- 


lence and luxury of the Japanese nobles of the period; but what we de- | 


sire in vain to know is the extent of his intercourse with Europeans, and 
the relations of friendship or hostility in which he habitually stood to- 
wards the Portuguese and Spaniards, who, at that period, were so pro- 
fusely scattered through the Japanese empire. Of one thing we may be 


| quite sure, which is this, that when Adams wrote letters inviting the 
Dutch and English to repair to Japan, he did not entrust these danger- | 


ous missives to the bearing of their rivals. And yet, whoever undertook 
the delivery of his letters betrayed their trust most scandalously. In- 
stead of conveying them, in oue case, to his wife and children, and, in 
the other, to the English and Dutch merchants scattered through the In- 
dian Archipelago, they basely suppressed the greater portion of what he 
wrote, and only allowed as much as they thought proper to reach its des- 
tination. 

Honest William Adams of Gillingham had not been endowed by na- 
ture with a proper temper of mind for an advénturer. When Constantine 


| Falcon, the Greek, rose to the rank of a Prince in Siam, we hear nothing 
| of his longing for the society of other Greeks, nothing of his longing for 


home, nothing of his letters to his wife and children, if, in truth, he had 
any. Satistied with the exercise of power, and with the pleasures 
which those who possess it can, in all countries, command, he ardently 
desired to pitch his tabernacle in the East, and, if possible, on a throne. 
Less soaring adventurers of his own nation have shown examples of sim- 
ilar devotion to power in our own days. Surrounded by all the seduc- 
tions of wealth, possessing large harems, and exercising princely authori- 
ty, there are Englishmen at this moment in the Indian Archipelago whom 
no consideration could induce to visit their homes. Adams was not one 
of these. His fancy seems to have wandered perpetually to his humble 
abode in Limehouse, where poor Mrs. Adams and the two children sit- 
ting, of a winter’s night, around their fire, and pointing to the empty 


arm chair in which the trusty pilot used to sit, would, he doubted not, be | 
often talking of him, and he earnestly intreats those into whose hands | 


his letters may fall, to forward them to his good wife, that she might 


| know she was not forgotten by her husband. 


In the midst of political and commercial considerations it is impossible 
to prevent sympathizing with this splendid old Master of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s navy, who carried so honest an English heart about with him to 
the remotest corner of the world. Like many other worthy hearts, how- 
ever, it was doomed never to realize its best wishes. It was not Adams’s 
lot to see his wife and children again. He passed his whole life in Japan 
a ptisoner, though possessed of opulence: for wé cannot regard the man 
as anything else, who is not master of his own movements, and cannot 


| at his pleasure dispose of what he calls his own. We should like much 


to read the letters he wrote, unmutilated and unaltered, and to study 
those genuine expressions of private affection and of solicitude for the 
public good, which must unquestionably have been found in them. 

~ Meanwhile all we can now do, is to trace, by the imperfect links which 


| careless writers have transmitted to us, the singular career of the first 


| Englishman who visited Japan. In the very beginning of the seven- 


was commissioned by the Emperor to navigate a Japanese junk to Siam, 
for the purpose of trade. It may be imagined that he had, on this occa- 
sion, a good opportunity to escape; but this, in reality, was far from be- 


| ing the case. Almost the only ships then met with in those seas belong- 
| ed to the Spaniards or Portuguese, and had he fallen into their hands, 


the chances are, a hundred to one, that they would have put him to death. 
In the Malays, Bugis, and all other native traders or pirates, he would 
also be much more likely to meet with enemies than friends ; so that his 
only chance of safety consisted in the attachment of his Japanese crew, 
whom he, cons¢ quently, could not possibly ab indon. He returned, 
| therefore, per force, to the place of his captivity, and apparently by 
| means of the junks which, at that time, for purposes of trade, visited all 


the islands and countries lying within the Straits of Malacca, despatched 


| letters addressed to all English and Dutch merchants, into whose hands | 


viting them, in the Emperor’s name, to trade 


| they might chance to fall, in 


teenth century, when he stood on the upward slope of his fortune, Adams | 


| persevered up toour own days. Where they were weak and in small 
' numbers, they sought to preyail on our countrymen to depart by appeal- 
ing to their sense of justice, pretending that ae had, at a great cost of 
| blood and treasure, purchased from the natives the spice monopoly, and 
| that, consequently, 1t would be altogether unfair for the subjects of any 
| friendly nation to interfere with their hard earned privileges ; butassum- 
ing where they were strong a totally different language, threatening to 
| employ force, and actually bringing matters to the very verge of a sangul- 
nary struggle. Pm 
| We look back with pleasure at those displays of courage and ability 
which distinguished the career, even in those early days, of our naval 
| officers in the East. With a coolness which nothing could disturb, they 
| auchored under forts which could easily have sunk them, and would have 
done so but for the apprehension of their fearless daring; and hauled, too, 
close up to hostile ships immensely superior tothem in men and metal. 
Among the natives they had already begun to command that character for 
| bravery, honour, and probity, which they have preserved unsullied ever 
| since, and it was always with the greatest reluctance that they yielded 
| to the force of circumstances, and received the Dutch instead of us. One 
ittle incident that occured at Ternaté may, however trivial in itself, serve 
to illustrate the point to which we have alluded. To understand, how- 
| ever, the hardihood which it evinced, it must be remembered that the 
| Dutch were already paramount in the island, whose natives they 
had so completely in their power that our countrymen found it impossible 
to deal with them. 


| 
} 


| “Qne morning a kurrakurra of the Flemings came rowing to the ship, 
| scoffing and singing a song, which they made in derision of the English. 
| They also rowed over the ship’s cables several times, endeavouring to 
| destroy them. Wherefore the General got the pinnace well fitted, and 
| gave orders to run aboard and sink them if they offered the like insult 
lagain. Accordingly, upon their coming again, scoffing and singing as be- 
| fore, the pinnace ran aboard them with such a surge that the water 
|came through the sides of the kurrakurra. There were in her two 
| of the Captains of the forts, well prepared with shot and darts ; the Eng- 
| lish were as well provided, and had two good fowlers in the skiff’s head. 
They lay a good while aboard her; and bade them take this as a warning, 
and leave otf their scoffing, or else they would teach them better man- 
ners the next time ; and then they returned, after the others had promised 
to do so no more.” 

But we must hasten to the principal scene of operations. The re- 
ception our countrymen met with on their arrival at Firando may be 
regarded as atype of what would again take place were the proper steps 
pursued to re-open commercial intercourse between the two empires. 
We shall avail ourselves, in a great measure, in describing Saris’s first 
meeting with the chief of Firando, who appears to have affected some- 
| thing like royal state, of the narrative furnished by the historian of the 
expedition, though our limits will not permit us to indulge in that volu- 
minous style which constitutes no blemish in him. 


“On the 11th of June, 1613, about three o’clock in the afternoon, they 
came to an anchor half a league short at Firando, the tide being so spent 
that they could not get further in; soon after which the old King Foyne 
Sama, paid them a visit with his nephew Tone Sama, then Governor of 
the islands under the old King. They were attended by forty galleys, 
rowed, some with ten, some with fifteen oars, aside; when they drew 

near the ship the King commanding all but the two in which himself and 
| his nephew were, to fall astern, they alone entered the ship, both dressed 

in silk gowns, girt about them, with a shirt, and trowsers of linen cloth 
‘next their skin, but without any stockings. Each of them had two 
swords by his side; the one of half a yard long, the other about a quar- 
ter. They wore no bands (or cravats), the fore part of their heads was 
shaven to the crown ; the rest of their hair, which was very long, being 
tied up in a knot hehind; they wore neither hat nor turban, but went 
bareheaded. The King was about seventy-two years of age ; his a, ype 
| or grandchild, who governed under him, about twenty-two; and each 
of them had an officer with him, who had command over their slaves. 

“The General led them into his cabin, where he had prepared a ban- 
quet and a good concert of music, which much delighted them. They 
bade him welcome, and promised kind entertainment. He delivered 
James the First’s letter to the King of Firando, who received it with great 
joy, but said he could not open it till Ange came t interpret it. This 
Ange (which in their language signifies a pilot) was William Adams, with 
whose story the reader 1s already acquainted. ’ 

“ The King, having stayed a-board about an hour and a half, took his 
leave. He was no sooner gone than all his nobility, attended by a mul- 
titude of soldiers, entered the ship. Every man of distinction brought 
his present with him; some venison, some wild fowl, some wild boar, 
the largest and fattest that ever any of them had seen, some fruits, fish, 
&e. They were much taken up in admiring the ship. But the English, 
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sent to the King, de- 


being crowded with the number of these visitors, se - rn 
siring they might be removed to prevent inconvenience, Upon which 
he sent a principal man of his own guard, with directions to remain and 
be a-board, to see that no injury was offered them. 































































: tiated  ftnee dawn. | 
“ The same night Heurick Brower, C uptain of the oe pei there, 
came a-board, to visit the General, or rather to see what passed between 
the King and him. 


what business he eame. 

“ Next morning there was brought a-board abundance of fish, which 
they bought very cheap. ‘They weighed, and setting sail for the road 
the King sent, at least, three score great boats, very well manned, to 
carry them into the harbour. The General, a little apprehensive at the 
sight of such a force, was going to send off the skiff to command them 
not tocome near the ship; bat the King, who was the headmost, waved 


and told the General these were, by his directions, come to tow in the | 
ship about the point, rendered dangerous by the tide, which was indeed 
so strong, that although they had a stitf gale, they could not stem it out, 
and coming into the eddy would have been run upon the rocks: so they | 
sent hawsers a-board, aud fell to work. Meantime the King breaktasted | 
with the General, who, coming to an anchor, would have requited 
the people for their pains, but the Kiug would not suifer them to take 
@ anything. ‘They anchored before Firando in five fathoms, oozy ground, 
so near the shore that they could talk to the pe ple in their houses.” | 
This, among other facts, may serve to show how industriously the Dutch | 


have propagated fulse notions on nearly all points connected with Japan, | 
for they maintain that every harbour of that country is so shallow as ne-‘ 
cessarily to exclude all but small vessels; whereas we find, from Captain | 
Saris’s experience, that in the harbour of Firando, which is very far from | 
being the best iu the country, a line-of-battle ship may cast anchor within 
pistol-shot of the shore. But our neighbours have carried their misrepre- 


construct false charts of the Japanese coast and publish them, in order to 
mislead and wreck their rivals; an act of atrocity of which there are few 


parallels. 


“ They saluted the town with nine pieces of ordnance, but were not | 
answered, for they had uo guus here, nor any fort, but barricades only tor 
small shot. x 

“Several pvoblemen came to bid them welcome, whereof two were of 
extraordinary distinction, called Nobusune and Simmadone. They were 
well entertamed, and at parting displayed very great state, one staying 
a-board while the other was luuded, their children and chief attendauts 
observing the same ceremony. There came continually suck a world of 
people a-board, both men and women, that they were not able to stir 
upon the decks. All round the ship likewise were boats tull of people, 
greatly adimiring her licad andstern. The General gave leave to several | 
ladies to enter his cabin, where hung a large frame picture of Venus with 
her son Cupid, somewhat wantonly drawn; they, taking it for their Lady 
and her Son, fell down and worshipped it, with shows of great devotion, 
telling him in a whisper, (that some of their companions who were not so 
might not hear) that they were Christians, that 1s Romanists, converted | 
by the Portuguese priests. 

“The King came a-board 
with him. 


again and brought four of his chief wives 
They were attired in gowns of silk, wrapped one skirt over | 
the other, and so girt about them. They weut bare-legged, ouly a pair of 
half buskins, bound with silk ribbon, about their instep. ‘Their hair was | 
very black and long, tied up in a knot on the crown, ina graceful manner. 
They had good teatures and were finely formed, but wanted colour, 
which they supplied by art. They were low of stature, but very fat, and 
exceedingly courteous in their behaviour. The King desired that no one 
might stay in the cabin except the General and his linguist, who was born 
in Japan, and brought by him from Bantam, being well skilled in the 
Malayan, in which tongue he repeated to the General what the King 
spoke in the Japanese. The King’s wives at first seemed to be a little 
shy and bashful, but he bid them be frank and pleasant. Accordingly, 
they sung divers songs, and played upon certain instruments, whereof one 
much resembled a lute, being bellied and fretted like it, but was longer 
in the neck, and had only four gut-strings. The fingers of their lett hand 
moved very ninbly over the chords, while they struck them with an ivory 
stick held in the right hand, in the same manner as, in England, they play 
upon the cittern with a quill. They seemed to take much delight in their 
music, kept time with their hands, and played and sung by book. 


The 
tunes were pricked, and the notes ranged on lines and spaces, much in 























































the Europeau way. The General feasted and presented them with se- 
veral Euglish commodities. As they stayed about two hours, he took | 
that opportunity to move the King tor a house, which he readily granted ; 
and carrying two of the merchants along with him, showed thei three 
or four tor them to take their choice, 










paying the owners as they could 











agree. 
i. “On the 13th, Saris went ashore, attended by the merchants and prin- 
j cipal officers, and delivered the presents to the King, amounting in val- 
ue to about one hundred and forty pounds. He received them exceed- 
ingly kindly, and entertained the company with various sorts of powder- 


ed wild fowl and fruits. 





Then calling for the standing cup (which 


Wwus 
among the presents) he ordered it to be filled with his countryjwine (a li- 
quor distilled from rice and as strong as aqua vite,) and, notwithstanding | 
that it held upwards of a pint and a halt, yet, taking it in his hand, he | 
told the General thet he would drink it off ina health to the King of Eng- 
land, and so he did, Saris and all the king’s nobles doing the like. He | 
commanded his secretary to go to the rest of the company (who were in 
another room) and see that every one of them pledged the health. The | 
King and his nobles sat at meat crosslegged upon mats, after the Turkish 
fashion. These mats were richly edged, some with cloth of gold, seme 
with velvet, satin, and damask. | 
“The next two days were spent in preparing and making presente. | 
The 16th he agreed with Andassve, Captain of the Chinese quarter here, to 
pay him for his house, ninety-five ryals of eight for the monsoon of six 














cording to the fashion of the country; after which Saris was to keep it 
in order, making what alterations he thought fit.” 







In all matters of this kind the interest lies chiefly in the fulness of de- 
tail, from which we are necessarily debarred. ‘The Dutch, who had been | 
scarcely four years in the country, began, however, cu that account, to 
cousider themselves perfectly justified in adopting any system of intrigue 
which promised to deliver them froin their commercial rivals. What 
they had complained of so bitterly in the Portuguese, they earnestly put 
in practice against the English; not openly indeed, but with all the craft 
and secresy which unscrupulous weakness is ilways apt to display. The 
| concealment they practised in their trade is no subject of blame. We 
: should probably have practised it ourselves. What we object to is the 

sinister tales which they seem to have put in circulation, for the purpose 
: of insinuating into the mind of the Japanese an unfavourable opinion ot 
the new comers. 























; But the old Prince of Firando, who seems to have been a devoted dis- 

: ciple of Epicurus, took so extraordinary a liking to Capt. Saris’s music 

' and dinners that the phlegmatic Dutchmen could make no way with 
| him. He obviously liked our countryman, and soon got on such terms of 
: familiarity with him that, as we have seen, he often brought his wives to 
: make merry in the siup. Accidentally we, through thi 





this account, obtain 
There were then, 

) and no doubt still are, numerous actresses in Japan resembling strongly 
the Ghawazi of Egypt in character and manners. 





an insight into a peculiar trait of Japanese manners. 







They were accustom- 
ed, we are told, to move about from town to town, performing certain 
pieces for hire. r} r vas that of servitude, 





condition 





They belonged 































































' as property to a single individual, who enriched himself by their skill 
i i ~ } ] . " , ; 
and vices. Asa proof of the lax man e of the Japanese governing 
classes, We may Mention that the old Prince of Firando, came, accompani- 

; ? , ? *) ‘ 

ed by anumber of these women, to ( apt iris’s vessel, where th 
7 na " ’ j 
formed before the yn pai 

Meanwhile, the trading speculations not did progress very rapidly, part 

. nee the Po te cringe ; i 2 3 idly, 
because the Portuguese h po h = ok” eae ie | 
doubt, because the En rat of 1 a ot Japa 
had not been able to a : ; ‘ 


He also wrote to Mr. Adams, who was then at Jeddo | and possessions of Netherlands India, by the establishment of a yr cen- 
e ulst . *- > > a »} . > = — . - : 
: \ ‘5 inte ; . ; : ré : > > tre . syter there > re ‘ticles ot pro- 
near turee hundred leagues from Firando, to inform him of their arrival. | tral point suited for trade by barter, where the different articles : r “ 
ic : ter next day, by his Admiral stiew ‘the f duce from the said Islands aud possessions can be readily realized, anc 
King Foyne sent the letter next day, by his Admiral to Ossakay, the first ) ‘Oli lien 
rt of note upon the chief island, after which it went post to Jeddo. | where on the other hand all their wants may be supplied im sufficien 
e likewise gave notice to the Emperor of Saris’s being there, and upon | quantity and variety ; 


cal position, good roadstead aud the commercial spirit of its inhabitants, 
appears destined in preference to any other possession in Netherlands 
India to become a great central point of trade between those possessions 
and the neighbouring countries ; 


of the natural advantages which Macassar offers, and by which trade and 
. ; + 2 . : . . | navige 10 ure i rede : ‘ted: 
his haudkerchiet, and, ordering the rest o wait, came himself a-board, | navigation are impeded and obstructed ; 


| shall be a free port, where Goods of every description whatsoever and 
without reference to the flag, may be freely imported »nd exported with- 
out payment of Duties, either on the Cargo, or of Tonnage, harbour, or 
auchorage dues on the ships, and without the traders being subject loany 
formalities on the score of Import or Export Duties, 


and possession of fire armsand gunpowder, fixed by the Decree of 8 Aug, 
| 1828 No. 26 for the harbour and town of Macassar are abrogated, aud con- 

sequently the free admission aud exportation of munitions of war at the 
place is granted by these preseuts. 


likewise be free and subject to no restrictive regulations, with the un- 
derstanding however that the traders in Opium will have to conform to 
: . : : » local regulations i ference to the Opit arm : 

sentations much further than this, since they have been at the pains to | the local regulations in reference t pium far 


imposed by article 20 of the publication of 28 August 1818 and the resolu- 
tion of 4th October 1819 No. 20 wil no longer be claimed, nor that on be; 
half of the Chinese Hospital prescribed by resolution of 5th March 1832 
No. 1. 


tricts of Macassar no Inport or 
ported or exported by native craft fromor to Macassar, whilst no square 
rigged vessels will be adimitted at those ports. 


| ers and to allow them to establish themselves temporarily at the said 
place for the purposes of trade—And that no one should pretend igno- 
rance on this score, the present will be published and pasted up wher- 
| ever it 1s Customary. 


REMARKS OF 


most important 
many years past, and which is perhaps to be looked upon as the first step 
in a material change in the Netherlands East India possessions. 
viewing in itself the opening of a Free Port at Macassar it is of the high- 
est interest, whether regarded with reference to its effect on the surroun- 
ding states, on trade, or to the influence it will exert on Singapore. In 
resolying upon this measure the Dutch Government appear to have re 
nounced altogether the policy they have hitherto pursued in regard to 
this part of the Archipelago. 
“from its situation in the vicinity of the spice islands, and from the spirit 
of the tribes which inhabit it, their activity and commercial turn, this is- 


| in 1811, but down to the present time no change has been apparent in 
| the views of the Dutch in regard to Celebes and the neighbouring Islands. 


time to time been involved on Celebes with the surrounding Bugis tribes, 


| power in these parts, it has been by intimidation and repression. 


Dutch Settlements. 


months; Andassee to put it in repair and furnish the rooms with mats, ac- | valuable trade, and this in spite of the repeated efforts of the Dutch to 


| check and destroy it. 





DUTCH INDIA.—MACASSAR A FREE PORT. 
Tue Governor GENERAL OF NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
fc. fe. Se. 
Makes known, 
Wishing to promote the Trade and Industry of the manifold Islands 


Considering that the eapital of Macassar, from its excellent geographi- 


, 
And wishing to remove all the obstacles precluding the fall enjoyment 


Has thought fit and understood : 
To decide ; 
Ist. That from and after the 1st of January 1847 the town of Macassar 





2. That therefore the regulations bearing on the importation, the sale 


3rd. That the importation and exportation of Opium at Macassar will 


4. That of the Chinese Junks which are discharged at Macassar, the tax, 


Sth. Thaton the remaining places, situated in the Government dis- 


Export Duties will be levied on Goods im- 


6th. That the Governor of Macassar will be at liberty to admit foreign- 








Ordain, &c. &c. &e. 
Given at Buitenzorg, 9th September, 1846. 


THE SINGAPORE CHRONICLE ON THE ABOVE. 





A late arrival from Batavia has put us in vossession of one of the 


measures of the Netherlands India Government for 


Even 


Rarrves’ remarks in regard to Celebes 





laud has long been a subject of such jealousy to the Dutch, that they have 
been content to support upon ita losing establishment, for the purpose of 
repressing the native trade of the inhabitants, and preventing other Eu- 
ropean na.ions from forming establishments upon it.’’ This was written 


On the coutrary the various disputes and wars in which they have from 


would seein to have had the effect of confirming them in their line of po- 
licy towards a people whom they found so troublesome and impractica- 
ble. While they have therefore been trying to extend their influence and 
’ t : No el- 
couragement has been given to commerce, and the Bugis for many years 
past have sought elsewlere for what they were not allowed to have 
brought to their own shores. The Bugis, the most commercial and enter- 
prising people of the Archipalego, loading their prahas with those pro- 
ductions of their country and their seas, which form such valuable articles 
of commerce, boldly undertook long and hazardous voyages in search of 
a market where they could dispose of their goods to the best advantage 
and procure those supplies of European and Asiatic articles which they 
required, where they could be had best and cheapest. Passing the Dutch 
ports, they found at an extreme point of the Archipelago, and separated 
from their own islands by a long and tedious navigation, what they requi- 
red, at Pinang, where for many years the Bugis prahus constituted one of 
the most valuable class of the native trading craft which periodically vi- 
sited that place. On the establishment of Singapore the Bugis immedi- 
ately resorted to it in preference to Pinang, induced no doubt by the 
considerable shortening of their voyage, as well as the entire absence of 
restrictions on trade, aud which must have been very pleasing to them 
when contrasted with the many forms and imposts which they found at the 
From that time to this they have been annual visi- 
tors of Singapore, the trade gradually increasing in value, though subject 
to considerable fluctuation, on account of the wars arising between ditfer- 
eut tribes, and the contests waged with the Dutch, as well by the natives 


| of certain parts of Celebes under Dutch influence, as by the independent 


Bugis tribesof Waju, &c. In no year however have we been without a 
At Macassar where the traders eXthanged the 
goods they had obtained at Singapore for the native produce, they first 
unposed a duty of 35 per cent on British goods, chen raised it to 70 per 
cent, and lastly, finding they were still sought for by the natives, prohibi- 
ted their direct importation from Singapore. 
gapore still however went on, and the trade increased in value, and the 
Dutch finding repressive measures fail in their object, tried others. Be- 
sides their free port at Rio near Singapore to which the natives would 
not resort, they established various free ports, so called, on Borneo, but 
all in vain—the obstinate nativesstill went on to Singapore, and the Datch 
then even allowed them to bring into the ports of Java the abhorred Eng- 


| lish-made copper doits with which the native traders were so pleutifully 


supplied at Singapore. Even this however would not seem to have been 
very successful, as we find that last year the Bugis trade with Singapore 
was munch larger than for a number of previous seasons. 

We have no other indications of the motives which have induced the 
Dutch to take the decided measure of making Macassar a free port, than 
what is to be found in the Governor General’s Publication. That what 
are therein set forth are not the sole reasons for the step, we nay venture 
tu assert without being very uncharitable to our neighbours. There are 
no doubt other motives moving to this, and some of these we shall guess 
at. The “signs of the times’? cannot have been overlooked by such an 
acute person as the Governor General! of Netherlands India, one of the most 
recent and marked of which has been the desire of England and France 
to establish new settlements in this part of the world. True the English 
have hitherto professed to be desirous only of having a station on the 
Coast of Borneo for the convenience of their steamers and other shipping, 


but it is difficult for our neighbours to conceive that with such an acquisi- | 
tive, grasping, aud commercial spirit as they impute to us, we will rest 
satisfied with the attainment of this object. They believe, no doubt, 
that our desigus are much more compreheusive and that we desire new 


fields for the extension of our influeuce aud commerce. They probably 
that, established in Borneo, we will be casting our eyes tothe South 
Bast. a ld sire once more to reuew our connection with Celebes, for the: 
ol d the Euglish wit rer Eat pean nat ns enjoyed con - 

‘ yurse with that qu 1 afterwards so lon 





ments being made there by other ponges Powers, yet we are willj 


= —— 


The intercourse with Sin- | 








to throw open their commerce to all, and thus avert the necessity of other 
nations forming establishments on them, as at ours can be had all that ig 
required—a free and unrestricted commercial intercourse.” This pro- 
bably, combined with the bad success of their past policy in this quarter 
and their desire to try the effects of an opposite one, may have prodaced 
the measure we have now before us. 

Other ulterior objects may also be iu view. By establishing a free 
port and admitting every one to resort to this quarter of the Dutch pos. 
sessions, they may, bye and bye, pretend to have discovered the neces- 
sity of having a more complete control over the surrounding states ia Ce- 
lebes aud the neighbouring Islands, to prevent any bad consequelices to 
their own interests or that of the natives, from the indiscriminate resort 
of strangers to these parts, aud thus they may turn their patronage of free 
trade into a means of extending and perpetuating their power. 

—— 
USE OF THE MOUSTACHE. 

Sir,—Having seen in your two. last papers letters advocating “the 
moustache” as a desirable appurtenance to the British soldier, 1 will, with 
your permission, advance a few further arguments in favour of its intro. 
duction. I consider that, as even “ the hairs of our heads are all omam- 
bered,” so the hairs ou our faces have a use assigned them by Provi- 
dence. It cannot be but that the presence of a large mass of hair between 
the nose and moutl—and, in most cases, the latter being overhung by it 
—must act in a similar way to the instrument called the respirator, 
which modifies the temperature, &c. of the air inspired. Any one whe 
has worn a moustache during winter, will tell you how much warmth is 
experienced thereby; and I assert that in a climate such as this, where 
diseases of the lungs are so prevalent and fatal, this matural respirater 
must be of considerable importance. When we consider the sudden 
changes of temperature and exposure to night air to be undergone by the 
soldier, Isay, it appears an act of cruelty to deprive him of that partial 
protection which has been given him by nature. Phthisis, or consarmp- 
tion, is in many, if not most cases, traceable to a particular event, sack 
as a severe cold, great exposure, and other physical causes. The bair 
on the upper lip, when allowed to grow to a certain length, is always, 
during inspiration, filled with warm air, and scarcely any air can be m- 
haled by the nostrils (which, when the body is in comparative repose, 
should be the only channels), which has not, as it were, had the chill taker 
off (and moisture) by this means. Any one with susceptible lungs, who 
has worn mustachios, will confirm this statement. The fact of some men, 
and most women, not being able to grow mustachios does net diminish 
the force of the inference to be drawn. Women, doubtless, were never 
intended to undergo much exposure to weather; and the men who can- 
not grow mustachios are comparatively few; and if nature has not be- 
stowed that manly and useful ornament on their muzzles, it is to be hoped 
she has provided them with hardy lungs. I will scarcely go so far as to 
say, as a corollary to all this, that one of the chief causes of consumption 
in this country is the shaving of the upper lip; but will merely state the 
fact that, ix all Cavalry at home, the mortality from diseases of the han 
is less than inany Infantry athome. In London the Foot Guards soffer 
more froin diseases of the lungs than any other Regiment in England, 
while the Horse Guards and Life Guards, with the same duties, exposure, 
temptations to dissipation, &c., that the former have, suffer comparative- 
ly little-—-Naval § Military Gazette. 

—_— oi — 

[The following naval intelligence shows the activity of the Relief 
Squadron on the coast of Lreland. ] 

Coasr or IrELAND.—The Avenger, st.-frigate, Com. Potbury, arrived 
at Cork, ordered to take ow board 30 tons of meal for Ballina. Geyser, 
st -sloop, Com. Brown, at Cork, ordered to Castlebar, Dingle, and Cahir- 
civeen, to fill up the depots there with the barleymeal she had on board, 
and then to return to Cork. Blazer, st.-v., Com. Wingrove, at Cork, or- 
dered to proceed to Castletownsend, Crookhaven, and Sneem, with meal, 
and to call at Skull on her return to Cork. Dasher, st.-v., Com. Read, 
conveying provisions at Westport. Zephyr, Holyhead, st.-packet, Lient.- 
Com. Ladd, at Cork, coaling, preparatory to conveying supplies. "lute, 
st.-v., Lieut.-Com. Lowe, in the Shannon, atfording protection to the 
meal vessels passing between Limerick and Fergus, and ready on requi- 
sition. Myrmidon, st.-v., Lieut.-Com. Morris, at Cork, with the flag of 
Sir H. Pigot, ready on requisition. Comet, st.-v., Lieut.-Com. Johnstone, 
at Kenmare, from Tarbert, with supplies from the Madagascar to the Re- 
lief Committee. Acheron, st.-v., Lieut.-Com. Dunlap, conveying provi 
sions at Galway. Lucifer, st.-v., Lieut.-Com. Smith, attached to the depot 
at Sligo. Alban, st.-v., Master Com. Bradshaw, at Cork, coaling and 
loading with meal, for the Relief Committee at Kenmare. 


h 


thadamunthuy 
st.-transport, Master Com- Driver, on passage to Dingle, Valentia, and 
Castletown with meal. She will return to Cork on her way to Plymouth, 
to reload. Dee, st.-transport, Master Com, Driver, at Valentia, ordered 
to Haulbowline and Cork. Master Coin. Bryant, is re 
pairing at Limerick. Emerald, tender, Sec. Master Com. Beach, and 
Mercury, tender, Sec. Master Com. Scarlett, having transhipped their 
cargoes at Cork, are ordered to return to Portsmouth with boys entered 
for the Navy by the Coast Guard Officers. Lively, lighter, Hartfield, 
Master, ordered to proceed from Cork to Skibbereen, with meal. Devon, 
lighter, Hicks, Master, ordered from Cork to Long Island, with the sup- 
lies on board, and to remain there as a provision depot. The floating 
bizate depots Madagascar, Master Com. Burney, at Tarbert; Andromeda, 
Master Com. Thompson, at Killybegs; and Andromache, Master Com. 
Johnson, at Galway, are constantly being filied up with provisions from 
the ports, and emptied by the tenders for distribution. 

en 
OVERTURES FROM THE UNITED 
STATES TO MEXICO. 
OF SANTA 


Su allow, st.-v., 


NEW 


MARCH ANNA ON MONTEREY. 

After the closing of the mail for the East yesterday, we were, through 
the courtesy of a friend, placed in possession of papers from the city 
of Mexico, afortnight later than we had before seen. They consisted 
| of copies of El Republicano of the 11th, 12th, and 13thFebruary. We pre- 

ceed to an examination of their contents. 
By a despatch from the commandant of Vera Cruz, dated the 9th Feb., 
we learn that on that day Senor D. Alejandro Jose Atocha landed at Vera 
| Cruz under a flag of truce from the American squadron, with despatches 
from the Government of the United States, which he was charged to de- 
liver in person to the Mexican Government. Senor Atocha was to leave 
| the same evening tor the capital, accompanied by Lieut Col. Alnais, an 
| 











aid of General Morales [General La Vega does not appear to have yet 

assumed the cominand at Vera Cruz.] ‘There isno clue given in the 
| papers to the tenor of these despatches, save that they are new proposi- 

tions for peace. 
| A letter is published in El Republicano announcing that General Santa 
| Anna took his departure from San Luis on the 2nd of February. His 

destination is said to be Monterey, towards which point the main body 
of his army had already moved. The following is given as the number 
of troops under his command, with the dates of their departure from the 
city of San Luis: 

List of Troops which have recently marched for Monterey. 

January 26—The Sappers and Artillerists, with nineteen guns of 


MOY GHEIN o os cvss.ncascsesees katie tpsebtstondes seakhasess ae 
January 29—Ist, 3d, 4th, 5th, 10th, and 11th Regiments of the 
Lame, and ist and 3d Light Troepe... oo .0cs cscs cscsseccsces 6,199 


January 31—4th Light Troops, mixed of Santa Anna, Ist Active ot 
Celaya, do of Guadalajara, do of Lagos, do of Queretaro, do of 


Mexico 








Total d parted EO a er 10.008 
Troops which General Paarrodi conducts from the town of Tula, 

with three pieces of heavy calibre, w their munitions.... 1,000 
ORC RIES Ot CCM s 6.5 on c'0505 5008005000 Sedav aWawee ce 006 
Artillery a iccb cess SW eee pina obi bee. 50 
Division under General Mejia.........---.------- 1.000 
ommstectittie 
| 2 0 

rhe a wa ipplied with over 600 rounds o nition 
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sion, they speak of going forth to solve the probiem of “ fighting with- 
out eating.” : 

The oma paper which announces Santa Anna’s arrival at Matehuala, 
mentions that Gen. Taylor is fortifying Saltillo, and has with him 8000 
troops and sixteen pieces of artillery. This shows again the accuracy of 
the information possessed by the Mexicans of our movements. 


In the papers before us the latest accounts we see from Vera Cruz are | 


to the 9th of February, two days later than the advices via Havana. Not 
a word is said of ‘the evacuation of that city, nor, indeed, of its defence. 
We have not seen an allusion to the movements of Gen. Scott, nor 1s a 
word said of any threatened march upon the capital. El Republicano 


is very much engrossed with the discussion of the political affairs of the | 


country, and truly they appear iu the most deplorable state. The nation 
would seem to have reached a crisis which must result in ubsolute politi- 
cal disorganization or revolution. 


The Adininistration of Gomez Farias is charged by the press with ina- | 
bility to obtain the assistance of a responsible Ministry ; it cannot by 


any exertion raise a cent of money, although it has a Congress so subser- 
vient as to pass laws placing the revenues of the church at its command 
—and the press is boldly preaching sedition and revolution, and the 
church threatening excommunication. In such circumstances as these 
El Republicano calls upon Gomez Farias at once toresign. The article 
is written with great force and eloquence, and his duty is urged home 
upon the Vice President, with a powerful appeal to his patriotism and 
magnanimity, to yield at once, and thus ward otf the imminent danger of 
civil war. : ‘ ; 

We have proceedings of the Mexican Congress for several days, but it 
would be wearisome indeed to follow them. Scheme after scheme is 
suggested for raising a revenue. Some contemplate paper money to be 
issued on the security of church property; others are aimed at the reve- 
nues of the church; and others call for a reduction of salaries of civil 
officers. But no measure appears to serve the turn of Senor Farias. The 
capitalists are alarmed, and will not part with a penny; the church is 
enraged and is stirring up the people to opposition ; and the Legislatures 
of the different States openly protest against any law touching ecclesias- 
tical property. 

A bill has been introduced for removing the seat of Government from 
the city of Mexico to Celaya by the 15th March. This is urged with the 
obvious view of withdrawing the Legislature from the control of the city, 
and securing its perfect independence. 

Senor Iriarte is still acting as Mmister of Finance, and Senor Jauregui 
has recently been nominated Minister of Justice. We see no official acts 
of Rejon or Carnalizo, but no announcement of their resignation of the 
State or War Departinents. 

The proclaiming of Santa Anna as Dictator at Mazatlan by Gen. Mora 
has not called forth from the Government any active measures to repress 
such a movement, and the press censures it for its indifference. 

Presuming our readers to be more anxious for incidents than for the 
endless and fruitless discussions which abound in the Mexican papers, 
we here break off from our examination of them.-—-Picayune. 


From the Picayune, of 10th. 

It appears that Senor Atocha, whose arrivel at Vera Cruz, with des- 
patches, we announced yesterday, went over there on the Forward from 
this city direct. He reached there on the 9h ult., and proceeded imme- 
diately to Mexico. He returned troim the Capital on the 26th ult., and 
repaired immediately on board the Forward, and is now, we presume, on 
his way to Washington. Itis not sapposed that he has accomplished 
much by his mission. The Mexicans had personal objections to him, and 
his reception by the authorities of Vera Cruz, and the people aud Gov- 
eonment of Mexico, was anything but cordial. 


Passed Midshipman Rogers has been ordered to Perote, and he is now | 


confined in that gloomy prison. 

We learn that the blockade of Vera Cruz continues to be violated with 
almost impunity. This is attributed not more to the waut of vessels of 
the proper description, than to the instructions by which the commodore 
enforces the law of blockade. 


Two barks have arrived off Vera Cruz with volunteers from the North, | 
One of them is the St. Cloud. We cannot | 


and gone into Anton Lizardo. 
at this moment recollect from what port the St. Cloud sailed. 

The news from Santa Anna is no later than we have already given, 
though itis more full. It will be found in our correspondence. 
pers: are literally crowded with his numerous letters and addresses, but 
we fiud nothing in them to demand of us a translation; the public has had 
almost a surfeit of his productions, clever as we confess them to be. 

Although Santa Anna announces the capture of Capt. Heady and his 
small company of Kentuckians, we find no mention of the murder of Lieut. 


Ritchie, and the seizure of his despatches has not formally been made | 


public by him. The papers speculate upon our plans, stating confidently 
that we are to advance upon Vera Cruz by land with 10,000 troops, while 
a fleet of 16 ships carrying 300 guns attacks San Juan de Ulloa. This, 
they say, is the plan at Washington, where they could not have anticipa- 
ted Santa Auna’s march upon Saltillo at the head of 30,000 men. This 
marcli they think may disconcert all our schemes, and they already dis 
cover evidence of this in General Taylor’s movements. 

Military critics coudemn Santa Anna’s plan of campaign, They say 
he was driven from his original plan by the cry of “apathy” made against 


him. They anticipate that he will drive everything before him, and defeat | 


Gen. Taylor, but complain that he leaves the coast of Vera Cruz unprotected, 
and can obtain no advantages that will be decisive. 
subsist his troops upon the poor inhabitants of the country he traverses with 
his hordes, by which they will become exasperated. But the great point 
insisted upon is that Santa Anna has left the country open for the march 
of American troops upon the capital, where they may dictate a peace be- 
fore he can return from his distant expedition. 

The papers give us not a word of news about Monterey. The force 
there they say is much reduced, and is now withdrawn from the city 
proper into the citadel, and the works on the Bishop’s Hill. The latter 
works have been much improved and strengthened. 

The latest advices we see from Chihuahua are to the 16th of January, a 
fortnight later than our former accounts. The city had not then been 
taken by our troops, nor do we see anything of their advance upon it. Four 
Mexican soldiers, who had been in the action of Dec. 25th, had arrived at 
Chihuahua and given their account of the fight. They say the loss of the 
Mexicans was less than 20 killed, and that of the Americans was 52, of 
which number one was a captain. 


—_—@j———___. 
MASSACRE AT TAOS. 


Pittsburgh, March 16. 
By river we have St. Louis papers four days in advance of the mail, 
with dates from Santa Fe, covering important news. 
extensive Mexican insurrection at Taos. All the Spaniards who evinced 
any sympathy with the American cause had been compelled to escape. 
Goy. Bent, Stephen Lee, Acting Sheriff, Gen. Elliot Lee, Henry Seal, 
and twenty Americans were killed and their families despoiled The 
Chief Alcalde was alao killed. This also occurred on the 17th January. 
The insurrection had made formidable head and the disaffection was ra- 
pidly spreading.—The insurrectionists were sending expresses out a 
over the country to raise assistance. The number engaged in the out- 
break at Taos was about 600.—They were using every argument to in. 
cite the Indians to hostilities and were making preparations to take pos 
session of Santa Fe. 
The Americans at Santa Fe, had only about 500 effective men there; | 


the rest were on the sick list or had left to join Col. Doniphan. Such be- | 
ing their situation they cannot send succour out, as they are hardly able to | 
detend themselves. 
the Fort nor Block Houses are completed. 

It isannounced as the intention of the insurrectionists who captured 
Taos, to take possession of the government wagon trains, which are car- 
rying forward our supplies, and thus cut off all communication. 

The representations made to Col. Doniphan, that Chihuahua would be 
an easy conquest, were evidently intended as a lure to entrap him, beget 
a spirit of security, and lead him far off into the interior, where he might 
easily be cut off. 





It is the nuiversal opinion in Santa Fe that if Gen Wool had gone direct 
to Chihualua there wo iid have been no trouble in New Mexico. Col 
Doniphan had possession of El Paso del Norte on the 28th Decemb 
Lotters had bee 1 received from the Governor of Chihualiua, stating that 
Gen. W vas within three days’ march of the capital. This, too, wa 
doul th se to lu . Donip on in confidence and cut 
him , lances ol escape, o f falling back upon Santa Fe, to re- 
lie ve it be i i 

: ‘ 

a ir 1 and confident of capturing Col 
Doni : , t vhich consists of about 600 men, 500 of them 
beir ps, t first iment of mounted Missouri volun- 
te ve me or | men trom Santa Fe, under command of 
Ke te —— “1 ent—consisting of 30 men from Clark’s 
- id of Captain Hudson and Lic 
NN a ( 1. Willock’s bat 


The pa- | 


He must necessarily | 


There has been an | 


It is thought Santa Fe must be captured, as neither | 
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They assert that they will massacre every American in New Mexico and 
ectllenstd all their goods. 

A letter from Lieut. Abert, U. 8. Topographical Engineersof later date, 
confirms all the above intelligence. The details of the battle of Bracito 
are also confirmed. The massacre beyond doubt has been a horrible one, 
of which as yet we have heard but the beginning; and the insurrection 
has been kept so quiet until all was ready for the outbreak, that our hand- 
ful of troops there must be demolished, before any effort can be made to 
relieve them fromthe most advanced of our western military posts. 
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War in Mexico.—The intelligence of the week is important. The 
rising of the Mexicans in Taos and the destruction of the leading 
Americans looks serious, though with the scanty information possessed at 

present, it is difficult to say how far the rising is likely to be general 
| through that part of the country. Colonel Doniphan, with a large force, 

was at El Paso, some distance below Santa Fé. If the hostile Mexicans 

above and around him are in any considerable number, he is in danger of 
| being cut offalso. He has with him, however, about fifteen hundred men, 
good troops, with a proper proportion of artillery. 

The New Orleans papers keep us well supplied with intelligence from 
Lower Mexico. It appears that fresh overtures for peace have been made 
by the cabinet of Washington. These were entrusted to Senor Atocha, a 
Mexican residing in this country, who, it appears, was indifferently re- 
ceived by his countrymen; and he has returned unsuccessful. We should, 
' indeed, doubt if a Mexican be a proper person for the government of this 
country to intrust with such a mission; for the civil wars have been so 
frequent in that country, and have involved so many persons, that scarcely 
any man of note is free from party and political antipathy. This was, we 
| understand, one of Signor Atocha’s difficulties. The terms of his mission, 
| moreover, were distasteful, viz., the offer to buy about one half of the terri- 
| tory of Mexico for twenty millions of dollars. The purchase was to include 
| all north of latitude 262, beginning at the mouth of the Rio del Norte and 
| terminating at the Pacific ocean. 








Such a proposal, we apprehend, would 


offend any people. If any future overture be made, persons who are not 


liable to such objections are to be found. There are those within reach 
who know the Mexican people, their language and their prejudices, and 
| who are respected by them. It is through the persuasion and iustrumen- 
tality of such agents thatthe Mexicans may be wrought upon, provided 
the government at Washington be moderate in their views, and sincere in 

| their intentions for an honourable, and not a humiliating peace. 
From Tampico and the coast we learn that Gen. Scott is assembling al] 
| his force at Lobos, a small island below the last named place. From this 
| he will proceed to Vera Cruz, and endeavour to capture it before the 


| sickly season sets in. 
} 


It ought, indeed, for the health of the army, to be 
| already in his possession. A military friend who has been in Mexico 
| writes us as fullows:—“ As soonas Gen, Scott’s plans are fully developed 
| and he gathers his torces around Vera Cruz, Santa Anna will be in his 

neighbourhood, to hamper and annoy him by all the means in his power, 


he be the man I take h‘m to be, he will keep Scott on the alert by night 
| and by day, and leave the climate to dothe rest. The deadly season be- 
gins at Vera Cruzat this time; and if Santa Anna should keep up a line 
of aquadiente shops around Gen. Scott’s camp, that measures would be 
equal to a strong division of troops. 


The impenetrable highlands are 
about ten miles from Vera Cruz, where the Mexicans can take post with 
| safety, and from them by nightly surprises and other means of annoyance 
harass the American soldiers incessantly.’ Yes, indeed, the aguadiente 
shops would be formidable enemies. Liquor is a thorough demoralizer 


of all armies of the Anglo-Saxon race, especially in hot climates and 
sickly seasons. 


force in the direction of Saltillo. This we do not understand, as by so 
doing he is leaving his rear open and the capital uncovered—supp osin g 
that Gen. Scott is in reality bound to Vera Cruz. We should suspect, this 
march to be a ruse, especially when we consider that San Luis is pro- 
tected from the attacks of Gen. Taylor in the direction of Saltillo by a 
| sandy desert of 150 miles, and that Santa Anna has a strong division at 
| Tula under Gen. Urrea. 

| The Mexican army appear to be in a state of great destitution, and 
| Santa Anna is making the most ardent appeals to the nation to raise funds 
| and sustenance ; but the country is too poor and too much exhausted by 
| long and desolating civil wars, to make any great effort. The property 
| of the country is chiefly in the hands of the clergy, and they, as is very 
| natural, are unwilling to part with itto be spent in the destructive pur- 
| poses of war. These considerations would facilitate the return of peace 
| if the measures to secure it were judiciously undertaken. 

| ‘The capture of Vera Cruz, and even of San Juan d’Ulloa, would not af- 
| fect the state of the campaign. 
| real loss to the Mexicans, for the city of Mexico, San Luis Potosi, and 
| all the strongholds of the nation would be equally secure then as now ; | 
| and all that the Americans would gain would be one more difficult and 
| sickly place to defend. 

end to. 


The loss of these places would be no 





It seems full time that this war was put an 





EMIGRANTS. 
In our last we made a few observations relative to the emigrants who 
are daily pouring in upon these shores. We also pointed out the value of | 
emigration to this country, and hinted at means which, if adopted, would | 
| make it still more useful. In consequence of the approbation with which | 


} 


, these remarks have been received, we are induced to resume the subject, | 
and to endeavour to impress it strongly on the public mind. 

The position we take is, that emigration is necessary to the prosperity 
of this country, and to the developement of its vast and almost unbound- 
ed natural resources ; that the supply of foreign labour, great as it is, is 
still insufficient, is proved from the high price of labour which pre- 
vails in most parts of this continent. 

If we find the soil of the country imperfectly tilled in consequence of 


the high price of labourers’ wages; if we find that many persons abstain 
from improving their property and opening new sources of industry from | 
the same cause ; and if we find servants and labourers paid for their ser- | 
vices more in proportion than any other part of the industrious classes, | 
the conclusion is a fair one, that that class is still numerically insufficient | 
for the wants of the community. Were anxious that this view of the| 
case should prevail, not only for its intrinsic truth, but for the hospitable 

reception of the poor wanderers who will, probably, this year arrive in 
uuwonted numbers. 


Livery tuning, however good, ré juires proy r reguiat 1; and it is tous 
ipparent, that the public authorities or benevs idividuals should fall 
upon some general plan for sending the em 31 the agricultura 
d icts Vv eth ure ymmuch ‘ 8 Hat tuey 

i ti ‘ i 3 Ley 1 
{ 1 them if | i va 1 4 


leaving behind him a sufficient force to guard San Luis from surprise. if | 


But the last accounts represent Santa Anna as marching with his whole } 





| upon Fort Bowyer,” &c. 


—_— =< 





Going into an. intelligence office, the other day, to engage a farm la- 
bourer, half a dozen presented themselves, but not one would listen to 
auy wages short of ten dollars per month, with board, lodging, and wash- 
ing, although in no part of Europe could either of them have earned a 
third part of the money. The superintendent of another Emigrant office 
assures us, that he has applications for persons, but cannot supply them 
owing to the high wages demanded. 

How in the face of all this can it be said, that we are over supplied 
with emigrant labour ? 

The high price of provisions in Europe is causing an immense drain 
from this country ; greater, indeed, than the public have any idea of. 
From one small village in the lower part of New Jersey, 60,000 bushels 
of corn have been sent to New York for shipment since the first of Janu- 
ary. New Jersey has already exported half a million of bushels in the 
same period, besides a prodigious quantity of all other kinds of food ; and 
the drain is still going on. In all ordinary seasons the fertility of this 
country can bear the abstraction ; but should a failure of crops take place, 
scarcity would soon show itself even here, with all its attendant evils, 

We repeat that it is a matter of public duty for the authorities, to assist 
Emigrant offices or to devise some comprehensive measure for sending the 
numerous emigrants, as they arrive, into the country, where their labour 
is wanted, and where they will at least, raise, or assist in raising from the 
soil, food for their own sustenance. The planting season is now at hand, 
and labour, it it can be obtained reasonably, is called for by almost every 
farmer in the country. 

As we observed in our last paper, the reduced charge in all kinds of 
wearing apparel—almost the only expense to which hired persons are 
subject—is a sufficient reason for giving moderate wages. The effect of 
high wages and cheap clothing is apparent in the stylish aspect of a large 
| portion of the city female help. Jewelry, in many cases, decorates their 
persons, while in some of the bachelor establishments we hear that, as at 
Windsor Castle in the luxurious reign of George the Fourth, the “ female 
help” have arrived at the dignity of silk aprons. 

The harsh law before the Legislature of this state in relation to emigrants, 
cannot, we think, be passed. Itistoo unwise and unstatesmanlike to be 
adopted by any deliberative body in the present state of human intellect. 





ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 

We copy to-day from an able English periodical, a paper on the subject 
of opening the trade of Japan. The empire of Japan, which consists ofa 
large cluster of beautiful islands, is inhabited by eighteen millions of very 
industrious and intelligent beings; but they have, in common with the 
Chinese, the vice of seclusion and jealousy of all foreigners. All efforts 
to opena trade with them have failed, if we except a small commerce 
carried on by the Dutch. An Englishman did, at a former day, make 
some impression on them, but he was only one individual, and was notable 
to produce any great benefit, either for his own or any other country. 
The French and Americans have both sent squadrons there-quite recently, 
;and both have sailed away without effecting their object. Commodore 
Biddle, although present in aline-of-battle ship, was rudely repulsed and 
| personally assaulted by these singular and pertinacious people. The pa- 
tience of the French commander too would not hold out against their eter- 
nal quibbling and evasion, and he went off in dudgeon. 
| Whether the government of Great Britain intend to make a further trial 
| we know not. The difficulty in the case lies here. The Japanese will 
not, by any fair means, receive foreigners into their ports to trade; and 





no foreign nation is willing to use compulsory measures to force a peace- 
able nation unwillingly into a commercial connexion. 

But a relaxation has at last appeared in the Datch oriental code. These 
| singularly jealous people have at last opened one of their harbours as a 
free port, in imitation of Singapore. The port is the harbour of Macassar 
on the Celebes island, and is most commandingly situated for trade. A 
| little time will show how far the Dutch free port of Macassar will be a 
dangerous rival of the English free port of Singapore. 


| 





| DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT OF THE VALLEY OF THE 
| MISSISSIPPI. 

| History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi, by 
| J. W. Monette, M. D., 2 vols. octavo, Harper & Brothers. This is a work 
| of some pretensions, and not less so of research and industry, in collee- 
ting and bringing facts together which had nowhere: existed previously 
in any connected form, 


The valley of the Mississippi was settled by the three great maritime 
powers of modern Europe—England, France and Spain. Florida and 
the country west of the Mississippi were colonized by Spain; the east 
bank of the same great stream by France, while England pushed her set- 
tlements across the Alleghany mountains, and ultimately acquired the 
whole eastern portion of the valley by the conqaest of Canada, and the 
extensive cessions which took place at the subsequent peace of 1763. All 
this vast region is now united under #gis of the Republic of the United 
States, which the Republic acquired by the events of the revolution of 
1776—by the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, and by the cession of Flori- 
da in 1818. The history of these several portions of territory—first sepa- 
rately, and next collectively—is the task that Dr. Monette has imposed 
on himself; that it is anextensive and difficultone may be readily seen, es- 


pecially, as we have already stated, the author had no beaten track to 
follow. 





A critical examination of such a work is not within the scope of a 
newspaper paragraph; we therefore accept the author’s arrangement of 
his extensive subject, and take the facts and dates as he sets them before 
us; and we could stop now. and part in good temper with him if he had 
not suffered some objectionable political matter to mar a few of his pa- 
ges. Political asperities and national antipathies are deeply to be regret- 


| ted in works of history, for they diminish the estimation in which we 


wish to hold the writer, and cast suspicions on all his facts and state- 
ments. Such reckless expressions as the following are disreputable to 
any writer of history. 

“ That plunderer of the world—Great Britain.” Vol. 2, p. 512. 

“‘ The official intelligence of the treaty of peace [Ghent] did not reach 
New Orleans till about the middle of February, yet on the 12th, when 
the British fleet must have been in full possession of the intelligence, the 
ferocious aud unscrupulous Cockburn, in violation of treaty obligations, 
insatiate of plunder and slaughter, concerted an overwhelming attack 

; Vol 2, p. 513. 
“The British navy, or many of its recognized commanders from the 
days of Sir Francis Drake and Capt. Davis, the most noted Buccaneers of 
former times, down to the infamous Cockburn, has been disgraced by the 
plunder of feeble colonies and unprotected rich settlements.” Ib. © 

The author, too, exhumes the old slander of 


sooty and Beauty,” at 
New Orleans, 


notwithstanding the story was refuted in the most formal 
manner afew years ago by the British officers employed on the occasion. 
Such follies can be of no more value to his work than his, sometimes, de- 
fective comp sition, 

At page 4, in his preface, the author savs:— 

* The blen z of these three great branches of European emigration in 
North A ica has 1 sulted ful Re- 
publi vonder if not the admiration of | bag te ning 
With an enterpriz ud ever active popul pl i from 

Sa sae S ) t have succes- 


in the tormat 


, nited tates, Dr. Me- 
, the refore, 
ities devon th p rer of the world—Great 


Brit ) 1) e. Dav { t 9) lish Buccaneerso for- 
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mer times,”’ and proud, also, of the “ ferocious and unscrupulous Cock- | How far this description answers the sentiment of the music, we leave | William Taylor and Co., New York. This is one of the last of Planché’s 





burn” who intended “ to pillage and ravisk New Orleans and the river | to the judgment of the hearers, convinced that no two will be found | many excellent Dramatic works. It is well worthy a place in the Mo: 

pene | to agree, for in music that is simply music, meanings will be found accor- dern Standard Drama. ¥ 
Notwithstanding these blemishes, we really hope that the work will | ding to te different degrees of imagination in different minds. We readily copy the following notice which we extract from Hunt’s 

have arapid sale; so rapid, indeed, that the author may be soon called Spohr 8 overture to Jessonda is a composition we are never tired vad Magazine. 

upon for a new edition with corrections and omissions. | hearing. We have always considered it one of his happiest efforts—one | Hall's Hydrostatic Ink Fountain.—This beautiful Ink Fountain, from 


Our good friends, the Harpers, have got the work up ina good style, | 


in which his marked mannerisms appear as beauties. The richness of the manufacture of Thomas Wildes & Co., New York, is superior to any- 
and the novelty of its subject cannot fail to commend a ready sale The 


Spolr’s harmonies, the regularity of his rythm, and the want of striking thing of the kind that has state 5 fallen under our notion. It is so construct- 
contrasts, render hi ab ] *; f ' But J “it ed that the ink or fluid is retained in a metallic, chamber, protected from 
7 we r fis music cloying, from ye much sweetness. Dut Jes | the atmosphere, thus preventing the evaporation or even wasting of the 
be ing printed in a clear, bola, and beautiful type _sonda is fuil of fine contrasts, and the strains of melody are beautiful be- | ink, and rendering it always of a uniform consistency and color. The 
: | yond expression. , ink is let on or withdrawn at will, so that the last drop in the fountain can 
Died at Port Jarvis, Orange county, New York, on the 8th inst., E. W.| This overture was admirably performed ; the composer’s sentiment was be used. If by accident it should be overturned, the fluid in the cup ey 
Hoskin, Esq., formerly assistant editor of the New York Courter and | perfectly preserved | = be a -“ pig om be prevented, by turning the screw, whic 
mee v age sak cial See Ni am ly ‘ , / | : | forces the ink into, or withdraws it, from the cup within the fountain, and 
Enquirer. Mr. Hoskin wes Susuve of London, Y eer he A in lite | Mozart's delicious aria, Batti, batti, was a very attractive feature in the | placed in any position with perfect safety, not a drop escaping. The cap 
< > 2 . arcantile c¢ , t yr y- ; y } iti ; Y 5 j i i i ; { i 
Holland, where he resided in a mercantile capacity, but ultimately remov- | }i]], for his vocal compositions have become strange in our concert rooms. (is cleansed without discharging the ink from the fountain, thus present- 


: = zare whic " . » Tesi. | e $ Ss . . % “ a ‘ one - yer 
ed in consequence of the wars which then desolate d Burope. He resi- | Modern education has fallen from the true standard; scholars are now | ing @ pure fluid at all times for use. For neatness, utility, and simplicity 
ded some time in France, and then removed to the United States—living 


F —_ ome : of construction, it surpasses any ink-stand or fountain, that we have ever 
_ , | taught to sing down to Bellini and not up to Mozart. Music is sacrificed | seen. Itis otelenial I adapt 7 for tl ~~" ting | : f the merck 
first in Charleston, next in Philadelphia, and latterly in New York. Du-) , schanisel difficulties : ; mares ‘ : irably adapted for the counting-house of the merchant 
, ney ) #4 ean o mechanical difficulties ; the beauty of the composition is not the ques- | and man of bunisness. 

; ; 2} > } » 2 7 } » d 7 ‘4 e ve . F ; 
ring his residence on the continent, he acquired 1 thoroug oh i ; tion now, but how many notes can be poured from the throat in the | THE DRAMA. 
of the French and Dutch languages. The Courrier des Etats Unis, . — | shortest possible space of time. Mrs. E. Loder is the only singer who} Park Tuzatre.—The re-engagement of the Viennoise children, during 
paper in this city, was planned, established, and for — wane come ucted | has the courage to sing the works of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and the past week, has prevented the management from producing any of the 
by him. During twelve years, he was the chief assistant editor of the | Mendelssohn ; and our thanks, and the thanks of the profession, are due to novelties now in the course of preparation. The children take their fi- 
Courier and Enquirer; and in 1843 and 1844 he rendered us his able as- 
sistance in the Albion. Mr. Hoskin wasa gentleman of fine taste, exten- 


volumes are enriched with maps, views, plans, and diagrams, besides 





, and it was executed with faultless precision. 





her for her eloquent advocacy of high art, and it must have been highly | nal leave of the city this evening, when they present a very attractive 
5 . : -” gratifying to the true lovers of music at the success of her efforts. Badi, | bill. Their new divertisement called The Rococo wili be given on this 

sive reading, and sound judgment; and in point of disposition, was one | patti, was loudly applauded, and “ She never told her love,” was unani- | 0Ccasion; it is decidedly one of the most picturescue and fascinating dan- 

of the most honourable and most amiable men that ever lived. W e do | mously encored. Mrs. Loder sang them in that chaste, simple, and earn- | ces they have yet presented. The costume and high bred artificial man- 

not think that he has left a single enemy behind him. For the last few | est manner, which has gained for her the high reputation she enjoys. | ners prevalent in the court of Lewis XIV., are admirably depicted by 

years of his life he wasin feeble health, but he, nevertheless, found) Of the accompaniments to Mozart’s song we cannot speak too harshly— | these accomplished young artists. The grouping of the dance are also 

leisure to translate into English the Dutch novel of The Adopted Son, they were execrable. Each performer sawed and blew away perfectly | exceedingly beautiful. 

by Van Lennep, an author of very considerable celebrity. The translation, | regardless of the singer. This is a prominent fault in the Philharmonic We are glad to perceive that the legitimate drama will again be in the 

we learn, has aready sale, and the work meets general approbation. | orchestra, and is equally observable when accompanying solo instru- | ascendant at the Park during the coming week. 

Mr. Hoskin was a widower, and has died without issue. He married a ments. No excuse can be offered; nothing can palliate it; it not only . 


Mr. Forrest commences an engagement on Monday next in his favour. 
| shows great carelessness, but exhibits’ a total want of artistic feeling. We | ite character of Richelieu, aud will, uo doubt, be greeted on his return by 
| are glad to find that our contemporaries speak strongly upon this point, | @ crowded house. 

for the correction should be immediate. Miss Clara Ellis returns to the Park. She will prove a valuable aid to 
Mr. Forest during his engagement. 


lady of Philadelphia. A large circle lament hi m, for he was a sincere 
friend, and an honest and noble hearted Englishman. 





* * Just before going to press we received the following communi- |” | 
plas « Abie rhe duo between Messrs. Kyle and Timm was very effective. Mr. 
ee : : : oo” Ce ee, oe uaa ; Lia : eee ee: 
Diep, on Friday morning, the I2th inst., atthe house of Mr. Thomas, Kyl never played in public with such perfect command of his powers; 
No. 67 Murray street, the Rev. Mr. Leeps, a Clergyman of the Church of | his execution was unusually brilliant and correct, and the whole expres- 
England, formerly of Norfolk, and late Missiouary at Coteau du Lac, | sion of the piece was unexceptionable. 
Canada, in the 61st year of his age. 
Mr. Leeds, we learn, had been for some time out of health, and in con- 


Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mr. Fleming has drawn very respectable audi- 
ences at this theatre. His sound judgment and careful readings are evi- 
dently appreciated. Mr. Fleming has only to follow up the application 
and care he has already evinced to become a feature if the histrionic pro- 
sequence absent from his cure since October last. Being on his way We were much pleased with the new concert overture by Hiller. We | fession. Wednesday last was appropriated to his benefit and last appear- 
homeward—so soon as the weather would permit—he halted in this city | do not know any other work by this composer, but if the overture un-| @ce,on which occasion he sustained the character of Hamlet with great 
only a few days before his decease, and was, we regret, an entire stran- | der notice be a fair sample of his general writings he must be a man of no | discrimination, excepting that he exhibited occasionally a tendency to 


Mr. Timm played in his usual 
| easy and elegant style. 


ane s | He ‘indine the tel < thic » first put up too noisy for: : . * ‘ 
ervalid, Mir. L.. —e elk saachcalir eg Jan prov sete he Ae the of | ordinary merit. - 18 evidently a thorough master of the orchestra and 
Mr. Thomas, where he most fortunately fell into the kindest possible | 1 Pesources, and the many beautiful points in the overture prove that he 
hands! Removed at once to his bed, the deceased never after left it, but | possesses a fertile imagination. He isa writer in the true school, and we 
continued meanwhile to experience every attention from Mr. and Mrs. | hope to hear more of him. 
Thomas and their family, who sat up with him night after night, and ad- 
ministered to his every necessity as if he were indeed a near and dear re- ; : 
lative of the.own. | to appreciate his author, so that, although the notes were strictly rendered, 
The funeral took place on Saturday afternoon, attended by some of the | the mind was wanting. 
city clergy, Dr. Hoffman, the physician, and others, who felt an equal de- 
sire with Mr. Thomas, that every respect should be paid to the burialof) |, | ey ep & PO ae: ; 
astranger-brother. The services of the Church were performed by the the yaud Come in by right for a large share of the compliment. 
Rey. Dr. Wainwright, the Rev. Mr. Parks, assistant minister of Trinity a 
church, in the Chapel of St. John’s Cemetery, where the remains of the Granp Concert at tHe Arotto.—On Monday evening net 
departed are deposited in a vault. 


“ overdoing,” a fault thata frequent repetition of the part will subdue. 

Bowery Tmagrre.—Mlle Dimier closed her engagement on Monday 
last, witha benefit, that proved a bumper, since which the management 
has been drawing upon the stock pieces of the establishment, which have 
proved efficiently aitractive. Mr. Clarke, a young actor of great merit, 
and usefulness, was rewarded with a crowded house, at his benefit, on 
Thursday last. 


We did not like Mr. Boucher’s idea of the symphony, he did not seem 





The second part, however, was highly credita- 
., ble to his skill in every way (if we omit the aria), and the gentlemen of Otymprc Turatre.—Miss Mary Taylor has been the bright parvicular 
| star of this theatre during the week. The favourite Burlettas, Tele- 


machus and Diana’s Revenge, were revived for the occason; Mis; Taylor 


, Mrs. | resuming the original parts, with even more than her usual success. The 
Edward Loder and Mr. William A. King will give a grand concert at the 


engagement of this popular young actress has infused quite a spirit into 
Apollo Saloon. They will be assisted by Mrs. Jones, Mrs. W. A. King, | the performances at this house. 
Miss Watson, Mr. Robert G. Paige, Mr. Massett, Mr. Maynard, Mr. Ed? 
ward Sheppard and Mr. H.C. Timm. 


IRISH BENEVOLENCE. 
To the Editors oj the Courier and Enq rer i— 
Some weeks since I published a statement showing the amount which TI } ‘Il . r all : ti — : 

. . . . ‘. . | roars » ] . at | » se . . , on . ste +14 ye ari . Ty ‘ . . .a . FT 
was remitted by Irish emigrants in this country, to their friends in Ire- the programme will consist of all the beautiful music in the Second | into respectability and popularity. The attendance is becoming uniform- 
+ . ad . rN bg . . day 4 ay’ or “ys } ‘ ; 4 4 
land during the vear 1846. The accounts received since the close of the Part of Weber’s grand opera of Oberon, and the entire first part of Ros- 

ar. fram lrelan ine sti -e di ~ssins har "e¥) mate . ee a ee ae —_ a , aw > : oe | ° kt . on ° 
year, from ire land, be ing = —_ distre _— oa pre a accounts, I | sini’s charming opera of Cinderella. The characters of Reiza and Sir | company now contains a very fair average of talent. The clever Miss 
yas anxious ascerté yw far the 2ws had stimulated my country- : = aie 1; a x : " . in 1: r ‘ 1 . 
was anxious to ascertain lh ar the ne na 8 tated my Country- | Huon in Oberon, and Cinderella and the Prince in Cinderella, will be sus- | Caroline Chapman, and Mr. H. Chapman, have been added to the stock 
men to increase their remittances ; and the result of my inquiries is highly |, . tow Bs. Baweed , oon : ’ : , ‘ _ : 
gratifying. I have received returns from those houses in New York, Bos- | taine vy I rs. Sd ware Loder and Mr. Paige, while the other characters | list, and with the combined talents of Messrs. Fredericks, Grattan and 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, of the amounts received by them dur- will be performed by the ladies and gentlemen named above. The cho- 
ing the months of January and February for small drafts and passenger 
orders on Ireland, and the following is the result: 
Remitted from New York in drafts and for passages back, in 


Audiences and actors seem to enjoy the 
} return of their favourite with equal relish. 


Greenwich THEATRE.—Mr. Drew is gradually raising this Theatre 


| ly good, andthe performances are generally above mediocrity. The 


Dunn, with the talented Mrs. Watts, and Mr. Tilton, pieces are given 
| ruses, which are light and beautiful and very numerous, will be sustained 


| quite effectively. Signorina Mantin, the graceful Italian danseuse, has 
by the picked members‘of Mr. Meiggs’ Musical Institute, whose great ex- | 


formed one of the chief features of attraction during the week. We were 








| nee > st ‘ ) j > , arga “ . ? * . 
Pees oO SE Ta Soe eee [er hs ee cellence we need not, at this time, ¢ nlarge upon. | glad to see that Mr. John Dunn was complimented with an overflowing 
Do. IN toa Cie bobbie hed dane wea se 200,000 Mr. Henry C. Timm and Mr. W. A. King will accompany, performing | house for his benefit on Wednesday last. 
oa Se ten gy wt ee eee ee ee cent eee eee tonee 88,608 the overtures, &c. &c., on two pianofortes. Mr. King will play Thalberg’s i— > - 
x PRRINOTO . sk canes ere Ter eT trey ee + 8,125 . : . : r . < . , mee aTrne 
eee ’ | grand fantasia on the prayer from Moseé, which is said to be his best | PARK THEATRE. 
_— f  BOCRSccccecccovccocdl OO 3 Bibececcccscosscscde & Gallery.....e.+. 
$623,193 | plece. | D at 64 o’clock i the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 
a ‘ —s < didn e = oors open at 63 0°CLoc am 1e@ perior ances i co ice ¢ O' CIOCK. 
his shows a very great prorata imcrease over the remittances of | rhe programme 1s, beyond a doubt, the most attractive one that oe : a 


846, and proves what vast exertions the Irish servants and labourers must 
have made to send home so large asum within the last 60 days! 
Every American philanthropist who joins in the present magnificent 
| J 


The public is respectfully informed that Mr. Forrest is engaged tor a few nights and 
will appear every evening duriug the week. 
Monday..... 


have seen in many years. The nausic is all beautiful and of endless va- 


Richelieu, 


riety. Nearly all the gems from the two operas wi!l be performed, and 









ou “ . or ae Tuesday. - Othello, 

national charity, must feel gratified to tind that he is “ helping those who this concert will enable those who from principle do not visit theatres, to | Wednesday baaes --King Lear, 

help themsely es’’—and that so large a portion of the wages paid to Irish | hear these delightful compositions admirably well sung, by artists of high rere phlei: 5 Sabie “The Gladiator, 

emigrants, is cheerfully applied to so benevolent a purpose. wha reputation in their profession. The pleasing novelty of the programme ; Saterany ....-. faretessses pid stiestkcsvetasustinese paensesene The Broker ot Bogota. 
March 11th. Yours truly, JACOB HARVEY. | cannot fail to attract a crowded reom, and we cordially recommend our —_— 





RAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT 

beg to inform their triends and the public who may wish to r-mit money to any part 
ot the Oid Country, that they draw drafts on the National Bank of Ireland, Dublin, or any 
| of the numerous branches throughout Ireland, for any amount trom £1 upwards, pay- 
| able at sight without discount. 

Drafts payable in all the principal places throughout England, Scotland, and Wales, 
can also be obtained by applying to 

W.& J. £. TAPSCOTT, 26 South-st, 2ddoor west of Burling slip. 


city readers to attend this concert which promises so much to gratify and 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


delight. . 


We attendedthe third concert of this Society, which is in its fifth year. 
We always anticipate much pleasure from attending these classical and | _ Iranian OPERA Park Tueatre.—The Italian Opera Company, 
delightful réunions, for they offer almost the only opportunity of hearing from Havana, will perform at the Park early in April. From the accounts 
the most refined and important works of the great masters of music, dur- in the Havana papers, we are led to believe that they will be every way — 


ing our long and really brilliant concert season. Although the concerts worthy of the liberal support, not merely of the fashionable few, but of 


W HALL, A.M. M.D., since his return from Europe continues bis office at 127 Canal 
. ies 2 A e street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION Of THE LUNGS, bya 
of the great artists who visit our shores afford us much pleasure, the the public at large. They will have great advantage over the Italian | new, safe, effectual, and painless mode of treatment. Blisters, setons, issues, or e mete 
: ; ‘ : Pe aint : ’ : F 7 en cgy See ; ‘ eS) . | ics not being used. 5 ba ‘ ‘ s : 
works performed are generally intended for individual effect, to display company at present here, for the yw ill have room to produce their operas | gy See ‘Hall on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleans. 
“Pn * oy . . ’ 1in¢ “( iate style. ; the nuhlic wil . oo — . + | Dr. H. is in Cincinnati, Ohio, from Juue Ist to November Ist of each year. 
the peculiarities of an artist’s style of performance; and though we may | i appropriate : yle, and the public will be enabled to see and hear in | _mar 13—ly. , ‘ 














7 +21 : . * 29 " . . . lo or — — 
be enchanted with these individual efforts, we cannot help ionging for | comfort. NFORMATION WANTED OF THOMAS GIBBONS, son of Peter Gibbons, for- 


. ae ° 7 feshall give particular tl tr f r | i y vewfield, New ( ty Mayo, Ireland, late of New York. When iast 

*tter music ¢ ss display. *hilhar concerts satisly our We shall give particulars of the strength of the company, probably in | # merly of Newfield, Newport, County Mayo, Ireland, late of New York. : 
eetias mune oud . nore pl y eee Suen Ns ™ ‘ attllaaicven. . , aper, and als ¢ ia . : sitet “| heard of Thomas Gibbons was in Kentucky. Hisonly Sister, Mary Rowton, would be 
longings, for there it is the art and not the artist which reigns supreme. our next paper, and also of the exact time of their commencement. We | glad to hear of or from him. 


Address to the care ot S. M. SANFORD, Barrie, U. C. 
mar 6—3t. 
; | the management of the Opera in Chambers street has seen fit l | ———— - - — 
ere represented. - L nik 8 & ass 1 tit to do. q . 
— onsen | OTICE is hereby given that the Ferinership between the undersigaed at New 
r . . wis - York, in the United States of America, as Merchants Factors, and & mmission 
Miss M. J. Marius anp Mr. Georce A. Hoyt’s Concert.—These in- Agents, under the firm of ** Dennistoun and Company,” is dissolved, as tar as relates to 


. 1 : st th e Ww aceme rj re fj act wi tonw 
The selection, as a whole, was excellent; most of the great masters | trust that the new management will see fit to act with more courtesy than 


The programme was as follows :— 


FIRST PART. 


rest aw , »> New ~ : 4 y . . the undersigned William Cross and Thomas Sellar, who this day retire therefrom. 
Symphony SS fe ee eae are er ee deveuee Beethoven. teresting graduates of the New York Institution for the Blind, give a COn-| And that the business will henceforth be carried on by the undersigned, Alexander Den- 
5 «KC TD PAT cert at the Minerva Roomson Monday evening wt aoa ——— . so | nistoun, John Dennistoun, William Weod, William C. My!ne, Murray M. Thomson, 
J se vargachsibes sash | re lay vues Sees their programme 1s and Benjamin F. Dawson, under the firm of ‘ Dennistoun, Wood and Company.” 
Overture to Jessonda : 


pa . “; ! al bane ° oo § esece a Ae eoscces o L. Spohr. | extremely ric h and attractive, and this, added to their acknowledged ta- 
ria, ** Batti, batt, obel Massetto”’ trom Von Giovanni... Jlozart. | lents and the s\ athy titi 3 1 “er s. * 
Mrs. Edward Loder \ i nts and the sympathy naturally induced by the peculiarity of their ap- 
P Ss. 4 « 4 . ‘ ‘ bl © ~ 
é as ; ; veal, we trust, will prove s 
Duo Concertante for Flute and Pianoforte, I ; 4 proves 


Dated the Thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight hundred and torty-six. 
Signed ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN, Glasgow. 
” JOHN DENNIS'TOUN, M. P., London. 
WILLIAM WOOD, New iXxork. 
WILLIAM C. MYLNE, New Orleans. 


iliciently powerful to secure them a crowded 


Mr. J. A. Kyle and Mr. H. Timm. | room. — | THOMAS SELLAR, Liverpool 
mt : ¢ sae ae 19 ill - MAS tLLAR, Liverpool. 
Canzonet, “She never told her love.”........--.--..-Haydn. NEW WORKS ~ MURRAY M. THOMSON, New Orleans. 
Gencert Grertare, (ret CS)... . ccs ccc cccccc deesces Hiller. 3 | BENJAMIN F. DAWSON, New York. 
1 ’ ' + 1 af ° : ° — The alo-Si , ers , ie —— wien ea = . poi 
seethoven’s No.7 has always been chiefly prized for its exquisite An-| | — a . ersion of the Holy Gospels, edited by Be njJaMuy | WIOTICE is hereby given that the Partnership between the undersigned, as Mer- 
dante movement, in comparison with which the other movements are Thorpe, F.S.A.; reprinted by Louis F, Klipstein, M.A., author of “A LN chants, Factors, and Commission Agents at Glasgow, under the firm of “ James 


| and Alexander Dennistoun,” at New Orleans, under the firm of ‘‘ Alexander and John 


somewhat inferior. As a whole, it never was greatly admired by musi- Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language,” “ Analecta Anglo-Saxonica,’’ | Dennistoun and Company,” and at Liverpool, uader the firm of “ Alexander Dennistoun 
ts , ; ? . at 7 &: Wiley and P F Th e . ‘ . aie oe and Company,” is dissolved, as far as relates to the undersigned William Cross, who this 
cians and yetitis undoubtedly a work of high merit: but Beethoven is) ‘ c. Wiley and Putnam. ie Anglo-Saxon, or “ Earlier English” ver- | day retires therefrom. And that the business will henceforth be carried on by the un- 


. } ‘ . ders Xa > ‘nnis isto y F ri \ Craig 
judged by himself, and no test can be more severe. sion of the Gospels here presented, will be looked upon as acuriosity by lersigned Alexander Dennistoun, John Dennistoun, William Wood, William 


Mylne, and Murray Menzies ‘Thomson at Glasgow, under the firm of ‘ pew i = — 
‘inale is truly ild ¢ »x trac i r+ it P r those only acquainted with the English language in its altered ; . ander Dennistoun,” and at New Orleans, under the firm of “ Alexander and John Den- 
The Finale is truly w ild and extra yrdinary ; i constantly surprises the | * mty acquain : . nglish la iguage in its altered and modern- nistoun and Company,” and the business at Liverpool will be carried on by the come 
hearer by its rapid and fitful changes and its apparent incoherency, and ized form, and the preface to the American edition says, ‘‘ This reprint | Se with Thomas Sellar under the firm of “Alexander Dennistoun an 
~ » . . - ° ~~ . . : . -. +o} . ° } ympany. - —— 
ret there are passages of deep thought, and some grand and massive ef-| '8 20W laid before the public with the hope that it may conduce to the Dated this Thirty-first day of December, One thousand eight hundred and forty-siz. 
hig ' - . ae ; Y : ; SXANDER DENNISTOUN, Giasgow. 
*e JOHN DENNISTOUN,M. P. London. 
} WILLIAM WOOD, New York. 
| + WILLIAM CROSS, Liverpool 
~ WW. C. MULNB. 3 woe drtcens 
* M. M. THOMSUN, $°* scene. 





4 a . > } P » lanonage 7 . _ P » 1? ’ 

fects, in which we at once acknowledge the gigantic power of Beethoven study of the language of our forefathers, as well as a still higher purpose,” | 
The Andante is, however, so surprisingly lovely, that it hardly leaves Of the Gospels we cannot know too much, and a knowledge of “ Earliest 

is the power to « avil or to murmur. English’ would show the wondrous powers of our earlier poets, aud 


A printed story or plotto the symphony is given im the programmes, bring to light beauties now hid 


— 


en from the general reader of the = feb 20—4t. ; vetuns 

yut we believe that the writer has found out more meaning in the vari-| 8eut day. The ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” and “ Bailey’ {OVERNESS WANTED.—A family of respectability in Westero New York, wishes 

: | a Governess 10 devote her attention to the education of two daughters—aged 12 and 

*y | 13. she must bé competent to teach all the usoal branches, drawing, French, and mu 
| si 






5 Di« tlonary, 


ous movements than Beethoven himself intended. The fable of Orfeo and | W)th its m ignificent preia » would render “ Chaucer,” “ Spenser,” Sx 














. -¢ — A ’ ‘ ka 1? and 3 , P 1] The compensation would be a genteel home and a fair salary. References €%- 
Euridice is chosen to exemplify this Symphony. It is thus applied: The “ household books,” and the trouble, should it be found such, will be changed. Application addressed A. B., 855 Post-office, Builalo, post-paid, pe ill meet ate 
profound grief of Orfeo at the death of Euridice, and his determination to | amply repaid by the pleasure to be derived from the study. — a oe 
seek her in Hades. His descent into the infernal regions, his ill success, ! Cha the 12th.—An Historical Drama intwo acts—by J. R. Planché PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, atthe Uffice No. 3 Ba ae! street 
and final : " . ] wine , ° so . New York, by J. 8S. BARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor; and forwarded by the mais 
and finally bis wild and maddening despai No. 44 Modern Standard Drama edited by Epes Sargent Published by | the same lay to all parts of the continent ii : i 7 
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